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Keeping count American Steel & Wire Co.'s 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 


yk Why National Double W & M 
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> Manufacturers of 
PEIRCE "| i 
TRANSPOSITION .. jij _ 
BRACKETS 


the original. transposi- 
tion brackets. Standard 
for telephone service. 
Made in several styles 


embracing every re- ‘N ; — Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


uirement. 
" ’ at We carry large stocks of round singles, 
Ask your jobber. ¥ square singles, two, three, four, six 
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Why Leich Ringing Converters are 


used in thousands of Telephone Exchanges 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO., 


Genoa, IIl. 
Dear Sirs: 


“Please send new contacts, 6 in all, for points marked in en- 
closure. This machine has been operated continuously since Feb. 16, 
1916, without any expense for upkeep or failing to do its duty in a 
single instance. 

Its number is 329 and you may well be pleased.” 


Yours truly, 
(Name on Request) 


If it costs you more than 50 cents per month to do your ringing 
write for complete information on LEICH RINGING CONVERTERS. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. (g 


9 ee Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


Converter” . GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 





_ ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 




























Victor Telephone Batteries 
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VICTOR 


DRY CELL 
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SPRING STORMS 


are just around the corner. Are you pre- 
pared to meet them? Are your phantomed 
lines protected with 


Chapman Lightning Arresters 
Are you using all the Chapman Arresters 
good judgment suggests? Let your con- VICTOR BATTERIES exactly meet telephone 
science be your guide. requirements. They are uniform in amper- 

Manufactured by age and voltage, long- lived and give depend- 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. able service. 
Minneapolis, Minn. When using them make your own tests and 
e keep your own records. Use the record forms 
we furnish with each shipment—your tests 
will prove the truth of our statement that 
Victor batteries will save money for every 
operating company that uses them. 
Order a trial barrel today. Prices on request. 
Special lock nut binding posts without extra 
charge. 


The CARBON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Dry Batteries and Carbon Products 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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Travelers through 
states 
Miss- 


issippi, who have been feeling the politi- 


some of the 
west of the 
cal pulse, claim to have discovered signs 
of a revival of the old populist sentiment 
Slow business and low prices 
they 


this year. 
for farm products, assert, have 
aroused strong discontent closely akin to 
the feeling that gave birth to the populist 
movement about 30 years ago. 

An election is to be held next fall and 
the politicians are already trying to test 
public sentiment. Nebraska especially is 
giving the conservatives in both parties 
much concern on account of the wave of 
discontent that they have detected creep- 
ing over the state. 

x k * * 

This probably accounts for the bitter 
telephone fights that have caused so much 
trouble to companies operating in certain 


Ne- 
egged on 


rural districts and small towns of 


braska. Subscribers’ “strikes, 
by radical objectors to rate increases, may 
well be an outgrowth of the dissatisfied, 
restless feeling which political observers 
call populism. 

It doesn’t take 


make a farmer “see red” when he can get 


much provocation to 
only 20 cents for his corn that not many 
months ago netted him seven or eight 
times that amount. The telephone com- 
pany that asks him for 25 cents more a 
nonth for his telephone is pretty sure 
to assume the look of an oppressor to his 
populistic eyes. 

Most 


of the telephone companies in the state 


And yet, that is only in spots. 


have escaped the wrathful vengeance of 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


the discontented, and are on good rela- 


tions with their patrons. The Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for instance, 
is making a record for efficient, eco- 


nomical service which is recognized by 


all. Other Nebraska companies are do- 


ing equally well, although the Northwest- 


ern Bell is apparently in for a_ severe 
grilling at the hands of the state com- 
mission, 
x * * * 
It is, therefore, more than probable 


that the populistic discontent cited by the 
political observers has much to do with 
the trouble that some worthy rural com- 
panies are meeting in that state. It is 
worth noting, however, that even in the 
Bloomfield district, where the most serious 
“strike” been raging 
Co, 


play is being demanded for the company 


subscribers’ has 


against the Union Telephone fair 
and its investors. 

As a sidelight on a peculiar telephone 
situation the newspaper war between the 
Bloomfield Monitor and the Wausau Ga- 
The 


fought the telephone rate increase savage- 


zette is of interest. former has 


ly, and because its Wausau contempo- 
rary did not follow suit, the Monitor made 
insinuations against ‘the Gazette which led 
that paper to print a column and a half 
about the rate war and the unfair attacks 
made on the company. 
* * * * 
As an argument against the folly of un- 


reasonable attacks against a_ telephone 


company seeking adequate rates, the Ga- 


zette article makes 
points that possess 
undoubted merit. 

Denying that it ever curried the favor 
of any corporation, that journal declares 
that it “has persistently refused to adopt 
the methods of the demagogue and pull 
off grandstand plays by setting up howls 
against capital and public utility corpora- 
tions.” 

x * * & 

There is good sense in what follows 
“We hold that public utilities are a neces- 
sity for the progress and development of 
the individual community as well as the 
hold 


utilities is 


country at that 


large, and we also 
capital invested in public 


titled to the 


en- 
same consideration as capi- 
tal invested in any other legitimate privy 
ate business—no more and no less. 
“We the 


notion that the man who invests his money 


have refused to subscribe to 


in telephone stock or any other public 


utility thereby automatically becomes a 
rascal and a scoundrel and a legitimate 
object of abuse. 

“We further believe that capital is 
necessary for the development of any 
community, and that capital will 
naturally seek investment in a com- 
munity where it is accorded fair treat- 


We have, therefore, held that a 


the 


ment. 


local newspaper, in long run, best 
serves its community when it stands firm- 
ly for that principle.” 


x * ok x 

The article goes on to declare that it 
would require less courage to champion 
the other side of the case and fight the 


telephone company, the truth of which 
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statement is proved repeatedly in cities 
and towns where the press has hounded 
service corporations, not because they de- 
serve censure, but because it was easier 
to pretend that the newspaper was fight- 
ing for the “peepul’ and against the cor- 
porations. 

The Wausau editor is to be commended 
for his common sense and the courage to 
stand up for his convictions. No doubt 
when times get better, the price of corn 
advances, and the farmers are in a better 
their 


humor, they will feel ashamed of 


bigoted, unreasonable campaign against 


the telephone company. It is certain that 
they will then order their telephones re- 
installed. They ought also to subscribe 
for the Wausau Gazette. 

*K * *K a 


The chairman of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, in a recent 
address before a convention of gas men, 


emphasized the point that the extent to 
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which service companies are regulated de- 
fol- 


declaring that he has 


pends upon public sentiment. He 
lowed this up by 
often been astonished at how generous has 
been the attitude of the public when they 
understood -the facts. 

This 


urge all utilities to be 


commissioner then proceeded to 
frank in dealing 
with their patrons, expressing the opinion 
that no utility will make a 
fully explaining the situation which de- 
mands an increase in rates. 

In the telephone field, as in the gas or 
other fields, the 


utility importance of 


educating the public becomes more ap- 
commissioners 


The 


the companies wake up to the necessity, 


parent every day. Rate 


appreciate this fact fully. sooner 
the sooner their difficulties will be relieved. 


* * * x 
In this connection here is proof that the 
power and influence of publicity are tre- 


mendous: Massachusetts has a minimum 





mistake. in 
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wage law which has not been altogether 
respected, for there have been many viola- 
tions. 

It appears that court fines are not en- 
tirely sufficient to prevent employers from 
adding to their profits by keeping wages 
down. 

One penalty of the law, however, pro- 
vides that the names of violators shall be 
published for general information. Since 
that course has been followed, there has 
been a more noticeable tendency to obey 
the statute. Naturally, no business house 


relishes such undesirable publicity as 
this. 
Public 


utilities that obtain desirable publicity find 


It works the other way, too. 


that it smooths their path in many ways. 
Service company managers can establish 
local 


friendly relations with the news- 


papers by forethought and co-operation, 
and they will learn some time that such 


good will pays. 


Nebraska For Friendlier Relations 


Annual Meeting of Nebraska Telephone Association Reveals Strong Sentiment 
in Favor of Field Secretary to Concentrate on Problems of all Companies 
—Companies Must Have More Intimate and Friendly Relations with Patrons 


A closer organization of the telephone 
industry in Nebraska, with 
field secretary to devote all or the major 
portion of his time to the problems of all 
of the companies, large and small, was the 
outstanding result of the annual conven- 
tion at Lincoln, February 23 and 24. 

All through the discussion of a general 
character and through most of the ad- 


possibly a 


dresses made, one note was repeated over 
and over. It. was that the companies must 
get on more intimate and friendly rela- 
tions with their patrons. The question of 
public relations has been with Nebraska, 
as with other state associations, largely 
an academic question, a thing thought to 
be very desirable but about which nothing 
particular was done save here and there 
by the companies better equipped to main- 
tain departments of that character. 

In extending the welcome of the city to 
the members of the association, Mayor 
Frank C. Zehrung said that the city of- 
ficials received no complaints in these days 
against the public service corporations, 
and remarked ‘upon the entire absence of 
the old-time “public be damned” attitude 
in their relations with the people they 
served. Now more than any time, he said, 
the executives were trying to give service 
and working harder and giving more ef- 
fort toward that end. 

As a resident of the city for 48 years 


By H. T. Dobbins 


he had the opportunity to observe the en- 
tire development of the art in the city, 
and the only complaint he had to make 
of the service of today was that “long 
distance” insisted on his spelling his name 
for her delectation every time he put in a 
call. He said that the people. out in the 
state were fortunate indeed if they were 
given as good service as was given in the 
capital city by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

In responding, President Bruce Brown 
said, that service was the chief ideal and 
idea of every real telephone manager of 
today. There. are no critics of service 
more severe or harder to please about 
it than the telephone managers, the public 
notion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is the only thing a company has to 
sell; it is its life, its very breath. The 
chief aim of every telephone man should 
be to improve his service and spread 
among the people “what he is doing: to 
achieve that result. It is unfortunate that 
they do not meet their customers face to 
face as is the opportunity of most other 
business men. The public, as a result, 
takes too much for granted, and has but 
little conception of what is being done to 
serve it. 

Mr. Brown said that when he went into 
business for himself, he thought he knew 
all about it, but he has learned heaps 


since. He referred to the discussion on 
the program of the state commission’s ac- 
counting system, and said that if anybody 
had a grouch against it, he hoped he would 
unload it. Personally he thought the com- 
mission had accomplished something worth 
while. It is a big thing for the com- 
panies, he declared, and it has taught mana- 
gers how to keep accurate track of their 
affairs. 

Milton Barrett and Ed. Piper 
named as a committee on entertainment, 
C. G. Bennett and E. B. Wait on resolu- 
tions, while naming of the membership 
committee, which it is proposed to make 
permanent, was deferred. It was decided 
to nominate from the floor instead of by 
the usual form of a committee. 


were 


An Unusual Situation. 

In his annual address President Brown 
said that an unusual situation confronted 
telephone managers and owners in Nebras- 
ka. This was occasioned by the changed 
attitude of the public. Several years ago 
government ownership, supposed to be a 
cure-all, was experimented with. He then 
had fondly hoped: “Now that they have 
got us, they never will give us back, and 
we didn’t want ’em to. That was found 
not profitable, and our properties were 
returned to us.” 

“The fact is,” he continued, “govern- 
tment ownership and commission regula- 
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Nebraska have gone into the 
What we have now is direct ac- 
Mob law is an unreasoning 
thing. It acts from passion and prejudice. 
These strikes were governed entirely by 
these motive impulses. It was found im- 
possible to reason with the strikers. They 
had found what they believed to be a 
popular method of regulation in Nebras- 
ka. 

“This is a serious situation, especially 
for the small owner, the man with one 
company of two or three exchanges. He 
has no big reserves of capital and is not 
at all experienced in handling the public. 
He has no possible defense. The 
is a lack of appreciation on the part 
of the public of the problems of the tele- 
phone man. It is not educated up to see- 
ing them. We have been too busy put- 
ting up poles, stringing wires or doing the 
things we like best to do, and have not 


tion in 
discard. 
tion—strikes. 


cause 


taken time to visit with our subscribers to 
tell them the inside facts. It follows that 
they have drawn their own incorrect con- 
clusions. 

“The dangerous feature of it is that 
the mob has never offered to buy out the 
and show the present 
run it. It was 
the rates were unreasonable. The reverse 
was true. They merely said: ‘We don't 
care what your rates are; our prices have 
gone down, and we will make you put 
yours down.’ 
strikes. 


business own- 


ers how to not because 


It was easy to get up these 


“Tom would meet Dick or Harry and 
‘What do think about 
telephone rates? These suckers are all get- 
ting rich, and look at us. Let's all tell 
‘em we'll take our telephones out; that'll 
make ’em come down.’ 


Say : you these 


“When are rates coming down, is the 
question they are asking us. These rates 
never were what they should have been. 
Yet these people look for a return to the 
old prices and at the same time demand 
better service.” 

Mr. Brown read the summary recently 
given in TELEPHONY with respect to earn- 
ing capacity of the companies in the state 
during the year 1920. Of the 204 companies 
in the state doing a commercial business 
but 59 paid dividends during the year, 
the same number did business at a loss, 
38 failed to pay even operating expenses, 
and the remainder just about broke even. 
The properties owned outside the two 
big companies exceeded five millions in 
value, and on this 1.8 per cent was earned. 

This is a record, he said, that ought to 
bring a blush of shame to telephone men 
as business men. 
he believed to be 
millions. 


The actual investment 
much more than 
The companies never had been 
able to get any water in their capitaliza- 
tion; they grew so fast that they have 
always been ahead of their capitalization. 
This only makes the financial showing 
worse, 
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“The remedy,” said Mr. Brown,” is to 
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educate the public, but before doing that 
we should educate ourselves. We are 
primarily to blame. We have not sold 
ourselves to ourselves. ‘Ve don’t know 
our business even, but we must if condi- 
tions are ever to be better. Let us 
educate ourselves and then go out and 
preach the gospel to others. The at- 
titude of the public to our business is not 
new, but we have simply let it grow 
worse. It is time now to stop and take 
the bull by the horns.” 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Mattison’s report 

















Bruce Brown, of Brady, Was Again Elect- 
ed President of the Association for 
the Ensuing Year. 


showed receipts during the year of $3,126 
largely made up of assessments, and the 
expenses were $3,125, mostly for legislative 
expenses. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, C. 
C. Deering, of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, discussed two phases of 
the business. He that as he went 
about from one state meeting to another 
he was astonished at the fact that they 
were not larger in membership and better 
attended. 
is distinctly beneficial to the industry, and 


said 


The effect of these gatherings 


yet men of considerable consequence stay 
outside. They profit by these meetings 
in an indirect but considerable degree, and 
yet they are merely spongers. He urged 
members to try and enlist their neighbors, 
who could be assured that the information 
disseminated and the 
problems make attendance 


discussion of the 
well worth 
while. 

Mr. Deering strongly endorsed President 
Brown’s advice to educate the public as to 


the problems of the industry. There are 


many phases to this education. Some 
companies have done a great deal along 
this line, some small ones as well as 


large ones. 
The Northwestern Bell particularly has 








featured “at home” days at exchanges, 
when the public was invited in and things 
explained to them. The results have been 
very beneficial. The public is not given 
enough information about the 
and they should be told when they are in 
a mood to listen to it. Mother’s day, for 
the mothers of been an- 
other successful feature. 

He advised telephone managers taking 
every opportunity to talk at the 
In this way they will 


business, 


operators, has 


many 
local dinner clubs. 
reach men who are really and vitally inter- 
ested in the community. He said that 
telephone men have been using their hands 
too much and _ their 
They have been doing manual work when 
there was other worth-while work. Neither 
do they cultivate their local newspaper 
Sustained advertising, 
It puts the 


heads not enough. 


men sufficiently. 


even if modest, gets results. 
man 
stories of human interest. 


Mr. Deering illustrated his meaning by 


newspaper in a receptive mood for 


citing the wide publicity given the heroism 
of Mrs. Lathrop, night operator at Homer, 
Neb., who saved the lives of hundreds by 
Not 


was the story widely published, but seri- 


giving timely flood warnings. only 
ous editorials had been written in censure 
of the vaudeville and humorist’s stock joke 
about service. He also told of the tribute 
paid by the people of Wellman, Iowa, to 
a dead operator, and the wide publicity 
Such cases do not 


given the incident. 


occur often, it is true, but there are 


other stories, and all have a corrective in- 

fluence. 
Telephone 

give out news of new construction, sleet 


should be 


men prompt te 


storms, fires or other catastrophies. These 
are extraordinary expenses that must come 
out of rates, and yet the public knows 
little about that feature of it. It 
to explain why rates are as they ar¢ 


will go 


Telephone managers also need education 
in the matter of collections. Mr. Deering 
who has an 


His books 


knows of one man in lowa, 


exchange of 3,000 subscribers. 


on the first of January showed that no 
subscriber owed him even as much as a 
nickel. Another man who owned two or 


three exchanges, totaling the same num 
ber of subscribers, had on his books at th 
beginning of the year, 500 accounts aver 
aging $20 each. 
Both of these 


agricultural community, just as is most of 


men operated in an 


Nebraska. The last man, he said, was not 
in the telephone business—he was in the 
banking business. He was loaning money 
to people whom he had educated to pay 
they got The 
had educated them to pay when their bills 


when ready. other man 
were due. 

Another feature neglected by most tele- 
phone managers related to educating the 
public as to the importance of the industry 
in a local Often his 


the largest and most important one in his 


sense. business is 
community, but he keeps so quiet about it 


that the people do not know it. He spends 
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a large sum in the town for materials and 
not tell 


labor, and yet because he does 
it nobody knows it. 

Ile usually has as much invested in his 
business as the largest banker in the town, 
but the banker is known as a big gun, and 

















Secretary-Treasurer R. E. Mattison, of 


Lincoln, Takes An Active Part in All 
Association Affairs. 
the telephone man isn’t known at all. The 


fault is his own, 
know his own importance, and if he does 


More 
time should be spent mixing with the peo 


Ile does not apparently 
not, surely no one else will tind out. 


ple in their local affairs, taking the lead 

when necessary, but always pulling an oar. 
Preservatives for Poles. 

and a half P.M. MeCul 

staff of the 

discussed in 


kor 
lough, oft 


an hour 
the engineering 
Bell 
a very interesting way the subject of pole 
He held the attention of the 
members all the time, and at the close was 


Northwestern company 


preservation, 


showered with many questions. 


Mr. 


the beginning, 


McCullough devoted some time, at 
to discussing the causes of 
pole rot. [le said that the principal factors 
were fungi and bacteria, and he explained 
\ preservative is a poi 
Its 
to prevent decay and change. 


these work. 
that 


how 


son destroys these. purpose is 
There are 
numbers of preservatives, but because they 
leach and dissolve in water, they are not 


effective. The one generally used is dead 


oil of coal tar, popularly known as coal 
tar creosote, 
This oil is applied in four different 


ways, the brush treatment, the submersion 
treatment, butt treatment, and perforation. 
The former can be given in the field or in 
the yard, and consists in applying the oil to 
the outer surface by a brush. This af- 
fects only those parts that are directly 
above the ground in the first instance and 
above and 
the 


for a short distance in 
Submersion is dipping the 
butts for a few minutes in a solution. 


below 


second. 
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The butt treatment is immersion of that 
end in boiling oil for a stipulated time, 
followed by a bath in cold oil, which’ sets 
up a vacuum and secures greater penetra 
tion. The perforation method consists in 
preparing the butts for treatment by plac 
ing them ina machine and punching small 
holes in the sapwood, which makes for 
hetter penetration, 

Mr. MeCullough told in much detail the 
results of field trials, covering long pet 
iods of time, of preservative methods, save 
the 


is. comparatively 


with perforation method, which 


new and which 


has been  vreathy improved in re 
cent months. The experience ts that 
poles ‘treated in the line by the brush 


treatment, while expensiye, principally be 
cause of the supervision needed, had from 
four to five years of life added to them. 
Phe experience differed in different parts 
ol the state, because in some sections the 
soil and dry rot a_ factor, 


Was porous 


while in others the soil was clay and it 


was absent. It is impossihde to protect 


against it. One broken off pole that had 
heen standing nine years showed but two 
inches in circumference left. 

The &xperience of the Bell is that sub 
nersion costs about twice as much as the 
brush method, Its advantage is that the 
preservative is spread more uniformly over 
the entire surface. It is possible also to 
the the 


checks and the knots, thus getting at the 


disinfectant imto cracks or 


vet 


heart or ring rot that exists. The poles 


must be well seasoned and must not have 


heen exposed to rain or snow for three 
This 


them. 


may mean added 
The added life, 
little bet- 


days previously 
expense to house 


however, is five or six years, a 
treatment. 
the 


Bell, where experiments 


ter than brush 


In one section of transcontinental 
toll the 


have been conducted, there are three dif 


line of 


ferent kinds of poles treated in 14 different 
ways. In the case of the butt-treated ones 


that been im 12 there are no 
Those that had the brush 
the 


untreated ones have been replaced in that 


have years, 


Sigs ot decay. 


treatment are badly infected, while 


time. 
The butt treatment costs about four 
times as much as the brush method, and 


the penetration, up to a fourth of an inch, 
means better results. The poles treated by 
the perforation method have not been in 
long enough to state specilically what the 
results will be, but Mr. McCullough be 
lieved it safe to assume that they will be 
vastly better thansany other treatment be- 


cause of the %g-inch penetration secured 
in this way. The cost is but 10 per cent 
more than the butt treatments, or about 


$4 times as much as the brush way. 

The value of treatment to poles is re- 
rates. It 
and 


flected = in means a_ lower 
inspection 
trips, less resetting and stubbing. It de- 
creases the liability to damage. 
Treated poles burn slower and in many 
possible to wipe out fire 


maintenance cost fewer 
storm 


instances it is 
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with a glove. They also lessen the 
amounts required to be set aside for de- 
preciation reserve, since the longer the 


life of equipment the less 


must be set up annually in the reserve to 


any piece of 
take care of it when replacement becomes 
linally necessary. Not the least result will 
come from the effect upon pole prices, now 
constantly ascending, with but few breaks, 
due to natural causes and the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 


Mr. 


tion he 


McCullough presented a computa 
had made, which represented the 
present worth of the savings made during 
26 years, the economies secured by the use 
of the the 
The figures ran from $3.03 for the 24-ft 
“E’ pole to $16.29 the 
and longest length. The cost of treating 
As 


sug 


treated pole overt untreated 


for largest tops 
hy perforation ran from $1.20 to $5.30. 


a matter of engineering advice he 
xested that in placing treated poles proper 
consideration should be given to perman- 
ency of location and adequacy of lines to 
loads. ‘Treated poles 


carry the necessary 


have another advantage—their greater 
salvage value. 

Ninety-live per cent of the poles in use 
in this section of the country, he said, are 


cedar and chestnut. It takes from 8&5 to 
200 years to grow the cedar poles, while 
chestnuts will be available after from 35 to 
“) years’ growth, and in less number for 
pine. 
By the use of the perforation treatment 
enough years can be added to the normal 


life of a pole to equal the time required 

















to grow a new chestnut pole, but this 
Is impossible with the cedar. The best 
Vice-President Warren |. Pratt, of Kear 


ney, Is One of the “Old Reliables”’ of 
the Association. 
estimates securable indicate that there are 
not more than 165 million cedar and chest 
nut poles in the standing timber of th 
country, the 
certain to be augmented in the future, 1s 
or three 


and as demand at present, 


about two millions a year, not 





























March 4, 1922. 
to exceed 80 years’ supply lies ahead. the 
owners of this timber know this fact, and 
they make their prices accordingly. 

The 


and chestnut poles is, he said, that they 


remarkable thing about the cedar 


rot as they grow, but once cut and treated 
they present a strong resistance to these 
Mr. McCullough de 
tailed at length the character of the mner 


enemies of existence. 


construction of poles and the difficulties 


the engineers encountered in securing the 
oil penetration desirable and necessary. 


He was asked if concreting a pole at 


the ground line helped. tle said it) did 


Phe difficulty was to secure a proper joint 
lf this was not done the water got in and 


the rot progressed rapidly. Reinforced 


concrete sleeves is a good process, but 


expensive Phe trouble there again was to 
ru 


keep out the water.  -tlis company had 
secured some good results Iny the use of 
pitch. Just make a little trough of con 


crete at the top and pour in the pitch, 
There was no doubt, he said, that char 
ring added to the preservation of the pole 
but it 
able 


wood 


was expensive, and was objection- 


also because it destroyed the sap 


Cedar will not burn as do many 


other woods. It will not burst into tlame, 
and the charred wood is easily dissolved 
trouble with most 


With all treated poles the greatest 


by water, the preserva 
lives. 
care in handling is necessary, because. let 
the treated part be loosened or knocked 
off, and all the work has gone for naught. 

President Brown expressed his high ap 


Mr. Me 


Cullough to the fund of information fo1 


preciation of the contribution of 
members. But few of the telephone men 
have any opportunity to experiment or to 
lind out without unreasonable expense the 
facts about problems like that discussed, 
and the information was invaluable. 
“We must realize one fact,” he said, “and 
that is that so far as this pole question is 
concerned, we have reached the short end 
of the candle. One of the things you men 
ught to take home to tell to your people 
is that rates are certain to follow the trend 
of pole prices.” 
their ladies 
that 
the close of the first day's session. No 


lighty-five members and 


participated in the banquet marked 


formal toasts was given, but 
employes of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
aph Co. furnished musical entertainment 


program of 


a very satisfactory character, by an 


« 
orchestra, quartet, two readers and one 


loist. During the interstices between 


courses, the members sang popular songs 
| introduced a 


few parodies to the 


embarrassment of President 
sown, Secretary Mattison and others. 
he tables 


1p rary 


were decorated with card- 
rd telephones, and down the center of 
stretched a well-loaded pole line, 
genuine batteries employed for guys 

at cach end. At each plate was a humor- 
comment on telephone service, con- 
triluted by 
tin and 


ch icter 


course of 
their 


subscribers in the 


preserved for unique 
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The ghost of Bloomfield stalked through 


the convention deliberations—Bloomfield, 


where, as President Bruce Brown put it, 


a fire had been set that consumed the 
telephone exchange by the strike route, 
and which, like a prairie fire, had set 

















W. W. Johnson, of Kearney, Advocated 
Closer Organization of the Association. 


little fires (strikes) going here and there 
Mr. 


a number of members had given similar 


over the state. srown insisted, after 
views, that the time for action had come, 
and he invited a motion that would set the 
machinery going. It was finally decided 
to empower the incoming officers to take 
whatever action is necessary to carry out 
the policies declared for in the discussion. 

The presented to the as 
sociation by Miller, of Crete, and 
J. W. Wisner. Mr. Mil- 


ler said that the usefulness of the associa- 


matter was 
B. G. 


Richmond, of 


tion depended upon its assuming a more 


concrete form. There ought to be some 


way provided, some official created, who 
could materially and promptly assist the 


smaller companies whenever they need 


help. = tle 
where 


referred more particularly to 


cases reconstruction work was be- 


yond the capabilities of the 
and to 


manager or 


his lineman, traffic problems in 


which the expert help of the more ex- 
perienced companies would come in good 
stead. 
Closer Organization Urged. 
There is a feeling on the part of many 
small company managers and owners, he 
that the 


ters beyond their grasp and outside of the 


said, convention discussed mat- 


realm of their experience. The organiza- 
tion ought to have permanent committees. 
There should be a legislative committee, 
not to originate legislation, but to get be- 
hind it when bills of a proper character 
consideration. Mr. Miller 
also thought that if the organization could 


come up for 


assure all members, particularly the small 


men, that it would help them 


company 
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when they had a fight on hand, it could in 
crease its usefulness. 

W. W. Johnson, of Kearney, said that 
it had to be admitted that the feeling at 
Bloomfield against the company was more 
or less reflected in other communities. H¢« 
did not care to criticise what had been 
done there, but he felt that if the situa- 
there 
would have been no strike, thus saving a 
lot of that 
have had to put out similar fires in their 
The 
a paid secretary, he said, and lh« 
draft 


companies 


tion had been properly handled, 


expense to other companies 


communities. association ought t 
have 
have assistance 


should power to 


from the larger where ex- 


perienced men are on the staff to meet 
such situations before they reach the dan 
ver point 

Lloyd B. Wilson, of the Northwestern 
Bell at Omaha, at the request of President 
Brown, outlined what had been done along 
these lines by the North Dakota associa 
tion, which has fewer resources and mem 
hers and fewer large companies than Ne 
braska, and located also in a less prosper 
has a fund 


ous section. It raised by as- 


sessment on the per station basis, which 


it spends for expert legal counsel for all 
maintains a paid 


companies, secretary 


has a man at legislative sessions and a 
legislative committee. 

He thought that the reason why the meet 
ings there were largely attended and most 
enthusiastic in character was that the 
members had something invested. 
that other 
had found it possible and profitable, and 
the fact that 


that policy was increasing was significant 


President Brown said states 


the number which followed 


In Nebraska there are a number of small 


cities that spend $5,000 and $10,000 a year 


for men whose sole business is to estab 
lish friendly relations with other com 
munities and neighbors generally. He 


thought that with all the millions at stake 
Nebraska 
it was a good example to follow. 

J. W. Richmond said that he had been 
told by some of the smaller company men 
that they thought the 
used to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
the Bell The 


members know must 


in the telephone companies of 


association was 


Lincoln companies. 
better, but the 
be eliminated before they can be 


and 
idea 


gotten 


into the association. Some suggestions 
were: 
Have each district vice-president call 


at least two meetings a year; have paid 
solicitors to get members; organize a 
way to give publicity to what is being 
done and what it is proposed to do; urgt 
membership in the national association; 
let individuals go after their neighboring 
companies. 

Mr. 
taining the 


nized by the commission as a legitimate 


Richmond said the cost of main- 


association should be recog- 


charge against operation, but to secure 
that it must be conducted so that the pub- 
well as the com- 


lic secures benefits as 


panies. 
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U. G. Powell, former state commission 
rate expert, said he believed regulation 
to be hanging in the balance, and the 
telephone men, if they want it continued, 
must go home prepared to back it up, by 
telling patrons of the good results pos- 
sible from the subscriber standpoint. 
Public ownership he would regard as a 
great calamity, and he thought there 
should be an organized effort to push 
back the public sentiment wave for 
abolition of the commission. 

Mr. Brown said that he was ready to 
confess that companies had not been fair 
with the commission. They came down 
to Lincoln, got an increase in rates, and 
then went home and told the people the 
higher rates were “authorized by the 
commission,” thus making it the goat. He 
had done it and others had, too. 

“The commission has a big enough job 
to hold public confidence,” he said, “and 
it is our job to tell the subscribers the 
facts and all the facts. Maybe they 
won't believe you, because they will think 
you wouldn’t be staying in the business if 
you are doing as poorly as you say and 
as you actually are doing. It 
dictment of our business sense.” 

E. B. Wait, of Comstock, said that if 
the association give 
protection to the little fellows, it would 
have something to sell them when it went 
after them to join. What offer 
them now? 


The New Officers. 


After a brisk discussion, which covered 


is an in- 


were organized to 


can it 


the same ground largely, the convention 
voted unanimously to refer the matter to 
the incoming officers. The new _ officers 
are: 
President, Bruce Brown, Brady; vice- 
presidents, Becker, 
City, and Warren Pratt, Kearney; secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. E. Mattison, Lincoln. 
District vice-presidents: First, Ralph 
Clark, Stella; second, J. H. Christensen, 
Blair; third, J. W. Richmond, Wisner; 
Fourth, B. G. Miller, Crete; fifth, E. D. 
Weeks, Kenesaw; Alvin 
Ord. 


Directors: C. L. 


George E. Pawnee 


sixth, Blessing, 
Kelly, North Platte; 
C. J. Garlow, Columbus; Ed. Piper, Gib- 
bon; E. D. Warner, Scottsbluff; Lloyd 
B. Wilson, Omaha; Frank H. Woods, 
Lincoln, and E. C. Hunt, Malmo. 

Earlier in the session it had been de- 
cided to have a “democratic” election 
from the floor of the convention, but E. 
D. Warner raised the point that the big 
problems just set for the new officers 
justified a more careful consideration as 
to their personnel than would be possible 
in a hit and miss floor election. It was 
suggested that the present officers hold 
over, but this was voted down, and a com- 
mittee composed of E. D. Warner, E. B. 
Wait and George E. Becker was named. 
It reported the list as given. 

A sensational clash between City Com- 
missioner Charles W. Bryan, of Lincoln, 


TELEPHONY 

and Railway Commissioner Thorne A. 
Browne, added a the Friday 
morning meeting that every member pres- 
ent declared was well worth the expense 
of attendance. Mr. Bryan always 
been a violent critic of the commission, 
and he clings to the old idea that compe- 
tition is the best regulator. In the pres- 
ence of Commissioner Browne he turned 
his batteries upon that body, and grew 
so critical that Mr. was moved 
to angry retort. 

He did it in a calm and dignified man- 
ner, but his excoriation of the city com- 
missioner, is a brother of W. J. 
Bryan and former mayor of the city, was 
most ‘stinging. Mr. Bryan was given a 


spice to 


has 


Browne 


who 


due meed of applause when he sat down 
after telling in a most frank manner what 
are and were the sins of omission and com- 

















One of the Directors of the Association is 
F. H. Woods, of Lincoln. 


mission of the telephone men and owners, 
but when Mr. Browne, who was spurred 
to a vigorous defense of telephone rates, 
finished, the with long, 
continued applause. 


room rocked 

Mr. Bryan began his speech of over an 
hour by saying that he had given some 
attention and study to the question of 
public relations, and while he was not au- 
thorized to speak for all the public, there 
were times when he did 
until afterwards. He said he was doubt- 
ful if he could tell the telephone men 
anything that had not already been poured 


not discover it 


into their ears. 
No Safety in Class Control. 

Mr. Bryan said that for 25 years he 
had devoted his time to the task 
of devising legislation to prevent one part 
of the public from imposing on the other, 
of maintaining the parity between the two 
extremes, capital and labor. The country 
is not safe, he said, in the hands of either 
Human na- 


entire 


element in complete control. 


ture will assert itself. He wanted each 
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class to feel that the rep- 
resented them instead of trying to use it 
for personal advantage. Equal rights be- 
fore the law is his political doctrine. 

The participation of the public utilities 
in politics was one of the reasons for the 
public hostility now being felt, but which 
he felt, should not exist, it is 
possible to avert it. He 
like himself who desired to 
parity between the two extremes found 
that the corporations were so active in 
politics that it was impossible to get de- 
sired general 
cause of their control of 
control resulting from their mutual band- 
ing together to protect each and all. Out 
of this situation grew the demand for the 
initiative 


government 


because 
said that men 


secure a 


reforms of a nature be- 


legislatures, a 


referendum. Woodrow 
Wilson, in a speech in Lincoln, recanted 


his opposition to that reform after he had 


and 


experienced, as governor of New Jersey, 
the power of this combination against all 
of his legislative program. 

Mr. Bryan gave as his opinion that the 
principal reason why the country adopted 
prohibition was, because, in order to have 
the government run properly, it was neces 
put 
and 


the liquor interests out of 
they could be put 
politics only by being put out of business. 
Francis J. Heney had 


sary to 
politics, out oj 


found his fight 


against evil conditions in. California 
blocked by the close linking in interest o1 
the utilities Woman suffrage 
came the 


of the cities to give them control in poli 


and vice. 


because utilities used ignorant 


tics. 


He said the telephone companies hay 


had men in the legislature and about it to 
fight battles, 
prejudice hard to overcome. 
suffering 
created by the combination of all utilities 


their which worked up a 
They are 
public opinion 


now from a 


for personal ends. It is possible to re 
move some of this and thus get a close-up 
view and better feeling with neighbors 
He believed in the 
masses and of the telephone men, and that 
“when both of you believe that about eac! 
other, most of will be 
the 


honesty of the 


your troubles 


over.” He cited the opposition of 
the 


county ownership when it was before the 


companies to law providing for 


legislature. They cried out that it would 
bring ruin. 

He backed the bill because there was 
feeling that rates were too high, and he 
felt that if the people were given a clul 
behind the door to use when they thought 
they needed it they would be better satis 
fed. The bill law and thet 
is no county ownership. The 
it gave them confidence in the 
because they knew they had a check 


became a 
passage 


companies 


them. He said it was a law of great bene 
fit and service through easing of the pul 
lic mind and the restoration of confidenc¢ 
between patron and company. 
The companies had pushed through the 
legislature in 1911 a bill permitting con- 
(Continued to page 24.) 












Hazards in Overhead Construction 


Importance of Adequate Clearance Between Telephone Wires and Power Cir- 
cuits and Sufficient Strength of Supports to Maintain Clearance—Excerpts from 
Address Presented at Convention of Illinois Independent Telephone Association 


In the case of telephone lines, as in 
other ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. And the ounce 
of prevention in the present case is the 
maintenance of adequate clearances be- 
tween the telephone line and foreign wires 
which may be carrying higher voltages. 
Clearances are important not only in avoid- 
ing crosses with other wires, however, but 
in providing safety for the linemen who 
may be working upon the poles. 

There are 


fields, an 


elements in providing 
One is their establish- 
ment at the time the line is built, and the 
second is the provision and maintenance 
of such supporting structures as_ will! 
permanently hold the conductors in their 
original position. 

The question of adequate clearances be- 
tween telephone wires and power wires 
arises wherever lines of the two kinds 
cross each other, where they come in con- 
Hict upon separate lines of poles, and where 
the two classes of circuits are constructed 
upon a joint pole line. In all three of these 
cases the power line should be erected at 
a higher level than the telephone line and 
with sufficient distance vertically between 
them so that there is no likelihood of the 
two classes of wires coming in contact or 
of the linemen coming in contact with both 
at the same time. 

Relative Position of Wires. 

1 wish to lay stress upon the: statement 
that the power wire should be at the high- 
er level and the telephone wire at the 
ower level. One reason for this is that 
power wires are usually of larger size 
and consequently less: likely to break and 
fall upon the wires beneath. Another is 
that in cases of joint use of poles or over- 
building, this relative position makes it 
unnecessary for the telephone linemen to 
pass or come in close proximity to the 
power wires. 

\ third motive for this construction 

ym the standpoint of the telephone com- 
pany is the element of cost, since it is 

structures carrying the wires at the 
‘her level which should be made strong 
©.ough to insure that the wires will not 
ne down. If the telephone conductors 
at the higher level this will usually 
resent a greater increment of cost, due 
to the crossing conditions, than if the pow- 
cr circuits are at the higher level. 

I am pleased to note that the rules of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
cal. for this arrangement of relative levels 
of the circuits 


two 
proper clearances. 


operated by the two 


classes of utilities, and I assume that a 





By Dr. M. G. Lloyd 
United States Bureau of Standards 


practice in accordance with these principles 
is general in this state. 

In order to provide for the safety of 
the lineman who climbs the pole it is nec- 
essary that a sufficient climbing space 
should be provided between the pole pins, 
so that the lineman may ascend through 
the lower wires to work upon those above. 
It is also necessary that he should have 








LESS HASTE. 


A little less haste in our decisions, a 
little less of the court-martial in our 
judgments, a little less do-or-die, a little 
more do-and-live. The world has been 
made a safe place to live in. Let’s act 
as if we felt safe.—Batten’s Wedge. 








sufficient working space to handle the 
wires upon any cross arm where it may 
be necessary. This sufficient 
spacing between cross arms and the avoid- 
ance of cluttering up this working space 
with vertical or lateral conductors or ap- 
paratus which it may be convenient to 
mount upon the pole. 

Your Illinois rules are in general satis- 
factory in providing the necessary 
ments of clearances, but I notice that it 
is permissible under your rules to run a 
vertical conductor on a joint pole mounted 
be five inches away from the 
pole surface without any further protec- 
tion to the lineman, no matter what the 
voltage carried by such conductors may 
be. This is not considered good practice 
in other localities. I might note also at 
this point that your Illinois rules permit 
a clearance as small as one foot where 
the wire crossing involves circuits not ex- 
ceeding 100 volts. In most places the 
minimum clearance permitted is two feet. 


Strength of Construction. 
I. have pointed out that even after 


clearances are initially established at prop- 
er values, it is necessary that provision be 
made for the strength of supports and of 
the conductors themselves so that these 
clearances will be maintained. Whether 
the juxtaposition of foreign circuits arises 
through a crossing, a conflict, overbuild- 
ing, or joint use, the line which is at the 
higher level should have the necessary 
strength of conductor and supports. 

If the telephone circuit is at the lower 
level, its failure will not result in contact 
between the two circuits. Assuming that 
the power line is at the higher level, the 
telephone company is then concerned in 
seeing that the construction of the power 
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dictates a 


ele- 


so as to 


line is of such character as to protect his 
own line from possible contact. 

In the first place, the conductor itself 
should be strong enough to carry the loads 
which may be imposed upon it. The max- 
imum load which is usually assumed in 
this part of the country is that arising 
from a weather condition which will de- 
posit upon the wire sleet or ice to a thick- 
ness of one-half inch radially, accompa- 
nied by a wind of such velocity as to ex- 
ert a pressure of eight pounds per square 
foot upon the exposed surfaces. To carry 
such a load it is necessary that the con- 
ductor shall have sufficient cross section to 
give the desired strength and that it shall 
be made of material as will not 
readily corrode, thereby gradually dimin- 
ishing its effective and 
strength to the breaking point. 

Copper is the material most generally 
used for power conductors and it should 
be limited to a definite minimum size. For 
circuits of than 5,000 volts No. 6 
soft drawn wire is the minimum permit- 
ted. For circuits of higher voltage a No. 
4 soft drawn copper or No. 6 hard drawn 
is the minimum. 

The next element in proper strength of 
construction is the support of the wires at 
the cross arms and the use of cross arms 
of adequate strength. 

Finally the supporting 
structure should have sufficient 
strength in itself to resist the loads that 
may be placed upon it by the standard 
weather condition already referred to, with 
a suitable factor of safety; or else it 
should have the additional support of guys 
to assist in carrying this load. 

Joint Use of Poles. 

The same requirements for strength are 
made at crossings, conflicts or cases of 
overbuilding or joint use of poles, since 
all of these cases involve the possibility of 
the wire at the higher level falling and 
making contact with the circuit at the 
lower level. Crossings, of course, can- 
not be avoided, but conflicts and overbuild- 
ing frequently can be avoided and should 
never be tolerated when 
is possible. 

The overbuilding of one line by another 
is particularly objectionable. It involves 
all the objections which apply to the joint 
use of poles by two utilities and at the 
same time brings additional possibilities 
fot the reduction of clearances since the 
two sets of wires are not mounted upon 
the same rigid structure. From the 
standpoint of cost a joint pole clearly 


such 


cross. section 


less 


pole or other 


either 


such avoidance 
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has the advantage. There consequently 
appears to be no engineering or economic 
justification for overbuilding and the al- 
ternative of joint use of poles is to be 
preferred under any and all circumstances. 

A conflict of two lines which are suf- 
ficiently separated so that a broken wire 
upon one is not likely to fall upon the 
other represents a different case. The 
same strength of construction will be nec- 
essary for the taller line as in the cases 
of overbuilding or joint use of poles and 
consequently from the standpoint of cost 
of construction alone the joint use of poles 
is to be preferred. In this case, however, 
there is no lessening of hazard by com- 
bining the two lines into a single pole 
line and in cases of very high voltage it 
may be advantageous for operating rea- 
sons to keep the two lines as far separated 
as possible even though a 
necessarily involved. 

Railroad Crossings. 

The hazards arising at a crossing of 
telephone wires over railroad tracks have 
already been pointed out. The essentials 
to a safe condition here are, again, suf- 
ficient clearances of the wire above th« 
track and sufficient strength of* the wire 
and its supports to maintain this clear- 
ance. A minimum size of wire is con- 
sequently specified as well as a minimum 
size of cross arm, and the use of guys 
to support the pole and insure that in 
case it should fall it will not fall over the 
tracks. 

The Illinois rules call for a head guy 
and two side guys at each crossing pole, 
the guy strength to be not less than 3,800 
pounds. In the National Code it is pro- 
vided that side guys may be omitted when 
the pole alone has a factory of safety of 
four. Head guys may be omitted if there 
are not more than two wires in the cross- 
ing span and the pole alone has a factory 
of safety of two. Otherwise guys are 
required and their strength and number 
are determined by the actual load which 
must be carried by the pole. This, in 
turn, depends upon the number of wires 
and the length of the span. In many 
cases of heavy leads a 3,800-pound guy 
will not be sufficient to give adequate 
strength. 

The Illinois rules prohibit the use of 
brackets at crossing spans. The National 
Code permits their use provided they are 
used in duplicate so that there are two 
points of support for each wire at each 
end of the span. 

The telegraph and telephone section of 
the American Railway Association has 
drawn up a complete specification for 
signal wires crossing over railroad tracks 
which is in conformity with the National 
Electrical Safety Code and which will 
‘supplant the previous specifications of 
that organization. These specifications in- 
clude tables of the necessary strength of 
both head guys and side guys under va- 
rious conditions, 


conflict is 
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Traveling Chief Operator, Towa 


holding only one idea at a time. 


formation calls. 


into which it was deposited. 
Should we feel sorry for Ollie? 
have not had. 


building of its own. 
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of the older girls. 
until I return.” 
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That idea became permanently lodged in her brain 
because of the bigness of the idea, but because of the smallness of the space 


No. 
‘opportunities for development in her work that a majority of chief operators 
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LOST—FIFTEEN YEARS 


By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Independent 
Mo ics, Towa. 


Telephone Association, Des 


Ollie was one of those chief operators who had the mental capacity for’ 


When she started her career some 15 years before the time of this writ- 
ing, her idea of the responsibilities of a chief operator was to answer in- 


not 


Why? Because Ollie has had 


She has been with the company from its small beginning and 
has seen it outgrow a tiny box of an office and have a beautiful modern 
She operated an old antiquated type of a switchboard 
in those days when telephone operating was labor. 

At present her force of operators is operating on one of the late models 
of switchboard which has every automatic feature known today. 
to all this, Ollie has been sent away to telephone schools, and supervisors 
have been sent to her office to give her up-to-date instruction. 


In addition 


I had a talk with this chief operator recently regarding her responsibilities 
and she said several things which made me know that the work had lony 
ago outgrown her capacity for handling it. 

She said: “Yes, the last supervisor who was here told us to do these 
things, but somehow we never got started. 


I don't know why. I answer 


information calls, you know, and when I go home I give the book to one 
She is their chief operator and answers information calls 


This company has grown from a small company into a large progressive 
company within the last 15 years. But Ollie has only grown—15 years older. 

A big man on a small job makes the job grow bigger; but a small man 
on a big job makes the big job grow smaller. 


Having obtained the construction which 
will so far as reasonably possible insure 
against crosses between power circuits and 
telephone circuits and which will insure 
so far as possible against contact of tele- 
phone linemen with power circuits on joint 
poles, it then becomes necessary to see 
that operating conditions are maintained 
properly and that linemen who must 
ascend poles carrying power wires take 
the necessary precautions. 

Operating Rules for Linemen. 

I shall not attempt at this time to go 
into detail with respect to the rules which 
should be followed by telephone employes 
in operating their equipment and maintain- 
ing their lines. Let it suffice here to refer 
to Part 4 of the National Electrical Safety 
Code in which this matter is covered in 
detail. 


Program for *‘Brass Tacks’ Con- 
vention of Kansas Association. 
The “Brass Tacks” convention of the 

Kansas Independent Telephone Associa- 

tion will be held March 8, 9 and 10 at 

the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 

In connection with the meeting, a school 
for operators will be conducted in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms. 

The program for the three-day meeting 
indicates that no time will be spent in dis- 
cussing abstruse questions. Each session 


will take up topics of practical interest to 
the operating manager and his men. 

The program in detail is as follows: 
WepnespAy, Marcu 8, 10 a. M. 
Registration, dues and badges. 
Renewing acquaintances and 

social time. 

Meeting of executive committee. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Address of welcome, Wallace C. Kemp, 
mayor of Wichita. 

Response to address of welcome, J. 
Waters, vice-president, Bonner Springs. 

President’s address, T. L. 
Osawatomie. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Appointment of committees. 

Organization of the operators’ school. 

Plant and equipment round table. 

Question box. 

Tuurspay, 9:30 A. M. 

Operators’ school, Chamber of Com 
merce rooms. 

General meeting, Lassen Hotel. 

“Proper Public Relations,” C. C. Dee 
ing, Des Moines, Ia., secretary-treasurt 
United States Independent Telephotie 
Association. 

“Cable Splicing,’ O. P. Nokes, Yat« 
Center, manager, Yates Center Telepho 
Co. 

“How I Met the Problems of My Tel 


general 


Youmans 
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phone Exchange,” J. H. Campbell, Bald- 
win, manager, The Baldwin Telephone Co. 

Photograph. 

Tuurspay, 1:30 Pp. M. 

Operators’ school, Chamber of 
merce rooms. 

General meeting, Lassen Hotel. 

“How the Present Economic Unrest 
Affects the Public Utilities,” Paul Grady, 
Topeka, expert engineer with the Utilities 
Engineering & Audit Co. 

“Open Wire Joints,’ with samples, R. 


Com- 


A. Brannen, Wichita, manager, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 
“Some Methods of Telephone Public- 


ity,” Keith Clevenger, Abilene, publicity 
manager, United Telephone Co. 

Question box. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Janquet and entertainment, Chamber ot 
Commerce rooms. 

Fripay, 9:30 A. M. 

Operators’ school, Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms. 

“Collections—How I Handle Them,” 
Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton, member ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Election of officers. 

Installation of officers. 

Exhibitors will the Kansas tele- 
phone men all the latest in telephone equip- 
ment and supplies and their exhibits will 
he one of the features of the meeting. 


show 


Rigid Radio Regulation Necessary 
Says Secretary Hoover. 


Development of radiotelephony in the 
last four or five months has been one of 
the most astounding things of American 
life, Secretary of Commerce Hoover on 
February 27 told the opening conference of 
scientists, radio experts, and representa- 
tives of wireless broadcasting interests, 
assembled in Washington to discuss fed- 
eral regulation and legislation of the wire- 
less telephone field. 

Mr. Hoover said his department thought 
there were more than 600,000 persons in 
America now in possession of wireless 
telephone receiving sets whereas there 
were less than 50,000 in the country a year 
ago, 

“I think it will be agreed at the outset,” 
\lr. Hoover said, “that the use of the 
radio telephone for communication be- 
tween single individuals as in the case of 
the ordinary telephone is a perfectly hope- 
ess notion. Obviously, if 10,000,000 tele- 
‘none subscribers are crying through the 
ir for their mates, they will never make 
junction; the ether will be filled with 
‘antic chaos, with no communication of 
ny kind possible.” 

Secretary Hoover said that Congress 
will be asked to extend the powers of the 
Department of Commerce to establish 


better regulations and control of operators 
of radio telephone and telegraph to insure 
use of the radio in the best public 
interest. 


+} 
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“Ether traffic’ has become so _ con- 
gested, Secretary Hoover said, that a new 
system for variation in radio wave length 
must be evolved to protect the radio in- 
dustry and to insure its highest develop- 
ment. Rigid policing of the air by the 
government is necessary to prevent the 
value of the radio from being destroyed, 
he said. 

He advised the radio conference to 
develop a plan to govern the number of 
radio sending stations. He suggested that 
all radio users take out government per- 
mits specifying the wave lengths within 
which operators must confine themselves. 
He opposed government licensing of re- 
ceiving stations and charging a fee, and 
also opposed government sending stations. 
Sleet Storm Does Great Damage 

to Minnesota Lines. 

A sleet storm which swept over south- 
ern Minnesota, beginning February 22 and 
continuing for nearly 48 hours, did tre- 
mendous damage to lines of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which oper- 
ates in that territory. General Superin- 
tendent Geo. K. Gann, after an early sur- 
vey of available information, estimated 
that approximately 1,500 poles were down. 

Reports indicated that the damage was 
not confined to any one locality, but was 
scattered over the entire southern Minne- 
sota operating area. In dollars and 
cents, according to Mr. Gann, the loss to 
the Tri-State company will range from 
$75,000 to $100,000. 

The storm was general over the entire 





state. North from a point about 40 miles 
south of St. Paul, the sleet turned to 
snow. In St. Paul proper, nearly ten 


inches of snow fell, blocking streets and 
travel, including even the street cars. 
Telephone service in the city, however, 
was maintained almost at normal, a fact 
which elicited praise from newspapers and 
subscribers. 

Throughout the day, February 23, the 
city was cut off from telephone communi- 
cation with exchanges in the southern 
district. Repair crews to augment the 
regular crews in that area were quickly 
mobilized in St. Paul and rushed into the 
stricken district to aid in re-establishing 
service. Repairmen found, however, that 
it was virtually impossible to reach the 
greater part of the damage because of 
the almost absolute impossibility of ne- 
gotiating the roads which were covered to 
the depth of more than an inch with ice. 
They went at it, however, on foot. 

Reports Sunday morning, February 26, 
were to the effect that at least one cir- 
cuit was working to all points in the sys- 
tem and that it would require from ten 
days to two weeks to completely repair 
the damage. 


South Dakota Convention at 
Huron, April 25-27. 

Word has been received from Secre- 

tary J. J. Bollinger that the next annual 
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convention of the South Dakota Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association will be held 
at Huron, S. Dak., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 25, 26, and 27. 
Headquarters of the meeting will be at 
the Marvin Hughitt Hotel. 

An interesting program is being pre- 
pared and a cordial invitation is extended 
to all telephone men to make arrangements 
to attend. 


Deliver 80,000 Directories in In- 
dianapolis in 23 Hours. 
Delivery of 80,000 telephone directories, 
in Indianapolis, Ind., in 23 working hours 
an average of nearly 3,500 an hour, was 
the record made a few days ago by P. 
P. Baker, supervisor of directory delivery 
for the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. and 

a corps of 200 men. 

The city was divided in 1,000 districts, 
and 10 trucks delivered the books to sta- 
tions in these districts, which the 
men distributed them. A dispatcher su- 
pervised the work from the main office of 
the company. 


from 


Ten foremen were in direct 

charge of the house-to-house delivery. 
Mr. Baker 

vised the delivery of 


said when he first super- 
the directories 10 
years ago it took the company 27 days to 


deliver 50,000 books. 





Tecumseh (Mich.) Telephone Co. 
Moves into New Home. 

February 18 and 19 and the night be- 
tween was moving time for the Tecumseh 
Telephone Co., of Tecumseh, Mich., for 
the company was transferring from its old 
quarters into a fine new home. The work 
of moving was accomplished with scarcely 
any interruption in the service. 

In the new quarters every convenience 
has been provided for the comfort and 
work of the employes and the efficient con- 
duct of the business. The operating 
room is on the first floor with everything 
needing attention within easy reach. Un- 
derground cable service is provided and 
modern equipment is being installed. 

The offices are commodious and fitted to 
fill every need. A pay station is located 
in the front reception office, immediately 
adjacent the business office. 


Keystone Telephone Co. Earnings 
for Month of January, 1922. 

A statement of earnings for its com- 
bined companies for the month of Jan- 
uary, 1922, compared with those for Jan- 
uary, 1921, has been issued by the Key- 
stone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, as 
follows: 

For Month Ended 


January, Year 

1922 Previous 

Gross earnings ..$138,360 $144,639 
Operating expenses and 

Ee er 83,218 103,945 

Net earnings ........ 55,142 40,694 

Less interest charges. 41,885 37,838 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus and 

a, MPEP ECCT Tee 13,257 2,856 
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Already in many cities in remit 
is fast becoming part of the routinfihir 
in the industrial and social life of 

In Europe, Strowger Automatidie 
for more than ten years; in South 
atime. In China, India, Japan, y 
names are less familiar,—the dial ighg 
less enthusiastic users. 

Remote as these facts may a 
telephone men, they bear more tha 
tries have not adopted Strowger Au 
superficial studies. The records <« 
with the utmost care, and from ever 
economy in operation and mainte@s 
which prospective buyers or users oho 

Second, the operation of telephogi 
ing unusual and often severe traffic: 
ditions that exist in no other comm. 
these places is a valuable testimong 

Finally, the growing use of t 
universal acceptance of Strowger Ati 
and the future. The needs of tel 
eventually be served by the inevitall. 

Telephone operating men are & 
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remmrts of the world, the use of the dial 
itinfying,—and an indispensable factor 
of tMmunity served. 


1atimee has been known and appreciated 
ith Hea and Australia for almost as long 
, Maria,—and in other countries whose 
al ighg its way, and adding to its count- 


y ago be from the affairs of America’s 
thaale significance. First, these coun- 
- Algic equipment merely as a result of 
ds @equipment have been investigated 
very These investigations have covered 
ntemservice; flexibility; everything in 
rs none equipment may be interested. 
phogfems in these countries means meet- 
ffic @vice conditions; in many cases, con- 
om™. The adoption of Automatic for 
non flexibility of this equipment. 

of tin foreign lands emphasizes the 
er Attic as the telephone of the present 
f tel in every part of the world will 
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are @ to call upon the Sales and Engi- 
tom@ectric Company for such informa- 
mat/™ment as they may desire. Studies 
epaout obligation to them. Prompt 
juip@iior all types of service, and, for 
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What Is Your Company Doingr 








Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., is in the midst of an 
intensive 30-day campaign to increase the 
number of extension telephones through- 
out its system. As an incentive to sub- 
scribers to order this class of service, the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, at the request of the Tri-State 
company, granted a suspension of the 
service connection charge on all orders for 
extension telephones during the 30-day 
period, February 10 to March 11, inclu- 
sive. 

The telephone company promptly pro- 
ceeded to advise the public of the plan 
through the newspapers, an elaborate lob- 
by display in the Telephone Building, in- 
serts in the monthly bills and a personal 
appeal to all employes to help advertise 
the bargain sale. 

The scheme, while not very many days’ 
old at this writing, has been proceeding 
very satisfactorily according to Rollo R. 
Stevens, general commercial superintend- 
ent, under whose supervision the details 
were worked out. Many orders for ex- 
tensions are being received every day at 
prices ranging from $6 to $12 a year, de- 
pending upon the type of instrument or- 
dered. 





An interesting and enlightening talk on 
public utility problems and requirements 
of the utilities was recently given by Frank 
FE. Bohn, secretary and general manager 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., before the second 
annual meeting of the Indiana Public 
Utilities Association in conjunction with 
the School of Commerce and Finance of 
Indiana University at Bloomington, Ind. 

In his discussion, Mr. Bohn dealt with 
the “real problem” of the utilities, and 
said: 

“There’s an esprit de corps among all 
utility men to develop their respective 
businesses to their fullest extent, to create 
a demand for their services and supply 
that demand in spite of the fact that there 
is no profit in the business, but merely a 
possibility of earning a reasonable return 
on the investment and, in most cases, a 
hard fight must be made to secure this 
possibility. 

“The utility operator is also a man of 
vision. He looks far into the future. He 
knows that his business is in its infancy. 
By past experience, he knows that elec- 
tric light and power, gas, and telephone 
service are being used today for purposes 
that people never dreamed of a few years 
ago. And he knows that in the future 


these services will be used for other pur- 
poses undreamed of today by the average 





‘readily 


knows, he 
time 


And, because he 
prepared when the 


individual. 
wants to be 
comes. 

“All he asks of the public is to be paid 
for these utility services a rate that will 
pay his expense of operation including de- 
preciation, his taxes and yield a reasonable 
return on the fair value of his property. 
3y reasonable, I don’t mean less than the 
legal rate of interest; I don’t mean so 
high as to be exorbitant or to make him 
a profiteer in the smallest sense of the 
word. But I do mean that a rate to be 
reasonable, must be compensatory enough 
to attract additional capital into the 
business. ‘ 

“We are not asking for and could not 
expect a rate high enough that we may 
finance our expansion out of profits as 
some private businesses do, but merely 
high enough to yield a return that will 
enable us to attract capital as we need it 
to finance our growth. 

“No public utility under regulation 
could finance itself out of earnings if it 
wished, because for each dollar of addi- 
tional annual gross revenue from the sale 
of public utility service it is necessary to 
provide additional facilities involving an 
investment of from $4 to $6 or more. 
Thus a company with a gross revenue of 
$1,000,000 per year, to provide for a 
growth of 10 per cent per annum or $100,- 
(00—which, by the way, is a very mod- 
erate rate of growth—would have to spend 
$400,000 to $600,000 or more for addi- 
tional plant or facilities. 

“With earnings limited by commission 
regulation to 7 or 8 per cent on the in- 
vested property value, which is below 
the actual cost of obtaining capital, it will 
be seen that additional capital 
must be secured if the facilities are to be 
provided to enable the growing service 
requirements of the community to be met, 
and such capital can be obtained only if 
assured a reasonable and permanent 
return. 

“Our real problem, therefore, is not 
one of actual physical expansion even 
as tremendous as we know that expan- 
sion to be; it is one of financing this phys- 
sical expansion. And it would not stag- 
ger us, this financial problem, this rais- 
ing of vast sums of money, if we were 
granted rates that -would allow us com- 
pensation enough to attract our needed 
capital.” 





As to the solution of the “real prob- 
lem,” Mr. Bohn says: 

“So how are we going to solve the 
problem? Higher rates, if unpopular will 
not solve it. The public must be with uS, 
not against us. So there’s the answer— 
the public. We must fully inform the 
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public as to the facts. How are we going 
to do it? By just such meetings as this, 
and more of them and more like them. 

“We must, in the interest of the public 
more than in our own, get the true facts 
to it. The problem is a big one, but it is 
likewise an important one and for this 
reason we must employ every means at 
our disposal to get the facts to the pub 
lic. When given the facts,. the public 
must be impressed with the proposition 
that it has an interest greater than the 
selfish interest of the who would 
stop the utility development of a com- 
munity to satisfy a political ambition or 
a personal grudge. 

“It must be taught to turn a deaf ear 
to demagogues, muck-rakers, and self-ap- 
pointed leaders who would, all for selfish 
reasons, handicap or destroy a local util- 
ity if they could but arouse and influence 
the majority of the citizenship to follow 
their unscrupulous leadership. So the 
public must, in its own interest, divorce 
public utilities from politics. Public of- 
ficials of all communities must co-operate 
with their utilities rather than assume an 
antagonistic attitude regardless of the 
truth and oblivious to justice. 

“We must resort to the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers to tell our story. 
And, on the other hand, the newspapers 
themselves, through their editorial and 
news columns, can be and should be of 
great assistance. They could, if they 
but would, be of real service to the public 
in seeing that the public has the truth, 
especially when a difference arises be- 
tween the utility and its customers. What 
a force for good a newspaper can be if 
it ascertains the truth and gives it to the 
public, regardless as to whether or not 
it is tasteful to its readers at the time or 
is flying in the face of public opinion. 


few 


“Reckless and untruthful statements by 
irresponsible persons will be made. And 
even some newspapers at times play up 
such statements regardless of the facts 
or the source from which they come, in 
some cases for political reasons or be- 
cause of an unscrupulous desire to cater 
to public opinion at the expense of the 
other fellow. 

“On the other hand, some newspapers 
and some well meaning individuals, with- 
out knowing the facts, innocently jump at 
conclusions which are wide from the mark 
and therefore have their correspondingly 
bad effect on the public’s mind. It is up 
to us to give these newspapers and indi- 
viduals the unvarnished truth or put at 
their disposal the means of getting it. 

“If we do all of this and more, we may 
hope to receive at the hands of the public 
service commission, or the regulatory 
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hody corresponding thereto, rates that 
will enable us to earn enough to attract 
that capital necessary to finance our 
erowth and expansion so essential to the 
welfare and growth of the community. 

“We know that public sentiment must 
be with us. When it is, public service 
commissions will be popular. Until it is, 
the only way they can gain popularity is 
to cripple utilities which at the time, of 
course, would meet with popular approval 
but in the end this practice will necessar- 
rily result in an irretrievable expense to 
the very community which thought it was 
to benefit thereby. 

“Most public service commissioners are 
fearless and insistent upon doing the fair 
thing by both the utility and the public. 
There are in some few states, however, 
members of who are still 
resorting to the old political methods of 
handling cases brought before them. In 
any event, we cannot escape the fact that 
they are holding office by virtue of a po- 
litical appointment and that the very of- 
fice they hold is created by the people 
through the legislature and can be abol- 
ished as readily as it was created. 

“And, too, all public officials are usually 
responsive to public opinion and _ senti- 
ment. So tke public must be given the 
facts if we expect it to encourage the 
public service commission to be just and 
liberal, because the public is always fair 
when it has full information. When the 
public takes an unfair attitude towards 
an industry, it is almost invariably because 
accurate information is lacking. 

“Given the facts, the public will soon 
rebuke the demagogue, the professional 
agitator and the public official who would 
play politics at the expense of the utility 
because, knowing the facts and in the 
knowledge that the interests of the public 
and the utilities are mutual, it will realize 
that it is the public that always suffers 
the more in the end. 


commissions 


“Call up the house or the office,” says a 
circular of the Cuban-American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

“Find out how things are going. 
Whether you are a Cuban visiting the 
States, or an American visiting Cuba, it 
will make you feel more comfortable—and 
it will make the folks at home feel better 
too, just to hear your voice. 

“You can bring Cuba to the United 
States—and you can bring the United 
States to Cuba by using the new long dis- 
tance telephone service over the interna- 
tional submarine cables of the Cuban- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.” 

That is the message on the front of the 
folder which the company has issued to 
promote the use of the new telephone 
ervice now being furnished between Cuba 
ind the United States. 

The inside of the folder tells how calls 
may be made and the many advantages 
which accrue from the use of the service. 
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“It will take only a few minutes. Go 
to the telephone, place a long distance call 
just as you would for another city in the 
United States or Cuba, giving the opera- 
tor your name and telephone number and 
you will soon get your party. 

“Your relatives who are interested in 
you will be relieved, and you will be 
brought up to the minute on the state of 
your business. 

“By means of the international tele- 
phone service, you can always be in touch 
with conditions at home, even though you 
are five thousand miles or more away. 

“When you receive a disquieting or trou- 
blesome letter, two or three or more days 








TEMPTATION. 


I have never had time, not even five 
minutes, to be tempted to do anything 
against the moral law, the civil law, or 
any law whatever. If I were to hazard 
a guess as to what young people should 
do to avoid temptation, it would be to 
get a job and work at it so hard that 
temptation would not exist for them.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 








old, do not sit down and worry about the 
news it conveys, your mind upset by fears 
and speculations. 
call up. 

“Tsn’t it worth the bother to hear the 
voices of your loved ones when you are 
far away? 

“TIsn’t it worth the investment to chat 
with the fellow who is filling your shoes 
at the office, the mill or the plant in your 
absence? 

“The international long distance tele- 
phone takes you to the desk or the fireside 
of the party whom you call. 

“We are on the job to serve you, and 
serve you well,” concludes the Cuban- 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Get on the phone and 


The folder is printed in both English 
and Spanish and undoubtedly has been 
the means of increasing the use of the 
service, particularly by Americans visiting 
in Cuba. 


In an interesting article on the use of 
the wireless telephone, published in a 
recent issue of Forbes Magazine, Wm. 
H. Easton has this to say about radio- 
telephony : 

“Some of the economic aspects of this 
new enterprise are very interesting. It 
has, in the first place, created what is 
practically a new industry. Whereas the 
business in radio apparatus has been here- 
tofore very limited, it is now running into 
many millions of dollars annually. 

“Tt is also benefiting the nation by pro- 
viding the farmer with a means of get- 
ting instantly news, market reports, weath- 
er forecasts, and other useful data, and 
also by making his farm a much more 
attractive place for his family than it has 
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been heretofore. That this will have some 
influence in improving agricultural condi- 
tions, can hardly be doubted. 

“For the average dweller in a town o1 
city, it has great educational possibilities, 
as it brings to him music and ideas of a 
kind that he would never otherwise get. 
Nor should its special ability to bring the 
services of the church into the home be 
overlooked; there is a power for good in 
this that can hardly be 
What the future will bring forth is difh 
cult to determine with certainty, but that 


overestimated. 


this system will have far-reaching social 
and economic results is beyond question 
“Quite as important to the commercial 


world is the realization of some of the 
things that radio will not do. 
many prophecies to the contrary, it will 
not injure the business of the ‘wire’ tel 
phone companies. 
telephone lies in the fact that one can talk 
back over it without the slightest difficulty. 


“The radio telephone, on the other hand, 


In spite of 


The value of the wir 


is simple enough as far as its receiving, 
or hearing, end is concerned, but its trans- 


mitting mechanism is complicated and ex 


pensive, and requires 


There are circumstances where the 


expert operation. 
radio 
telephone can be put to practical use for 
intercommunication, as from airplanes or 
ships at sea; but for land 
dozen radio conversations would block the 
air, even if a simple transmitter could be 
devised. 

“On the other hand, the radio telephone 
will depend largely upon the wire telephone 
for much of its material. In broadcast- 
ing an opera or a church service, for ex- 
ample, the telephone wire is the medium 
that conveys the sounds from the building 
to the transmitting station. Consequently, 
the oft-repeated assertion that radio will 
put wire telephony out of business is non- 
sense. 

“Equally fallacious is the idea that the 
radio telephone will injure the newspaper. 
It is true that an item of news can be 
radioed to listening millions almost instant- 
ly. But such necessarily 
ephemereal ; they reach only those actually 
listening in at the time, and they must be 
stripped of practically all detail. The only 
result, from a newspaper 
radiotelephoning an important 
news is the selling of more newspapers the 
next morning. 


use, a few 


messages are 


standpoint, of 


piece of 


“Nor will the radio telephone cause a 
decrease in the sales of phonograph records 
or concert and opera 
actuality, a nationwide ‘sampling’ medium 
for music, and, as all merchandisers know, 
sampling is one of the most effective ways 
of increasing sales. 

“TTence, the radio telephone is the di- 
rect competitor of no existing enterprise. 


tickets. It is, in 


In an entirely novel way it is adding to 
the happiness and comfort of hundreds of 
thousands, and it must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a real addition to our civiliza- 
tion.” 
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NEBRASKA FOR FRIEND- 
LIER RELATIONS. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

solidations, but the governor vetoed it. 

Notwithstanding this the railroad commis- 

sion permitted it. 

These are some of the things that create 
feeling against the commission and the 
utilities. The utilities seek legislation in 
their own interest and against that of the 
public, and this makes hostility for all of 
them. The people have a feeling that 
business men, through their Chambers of 
Commerce and other organizations, ’ mis- 
taken though they are, help in this com 
bination against their interest. 

He said that the railway commission 
had sought at several sessions to secure a 
law giving it the power to stamp out 
competition through the certificate of 
necessity method. This made the people 
think “you” intend to prey on the public. 
This has helped raise the present issue 
that “you must be regulated or the gov- 
ernment will take you over.” He accused 
the commission of a policy of reaching 
out after power, and of joining with the 
public utility lobby to that end. The 
commission has tried to take over control 
of municipally-owned utilities * through 
legislative action, and this helped 
create the feeling of hostility. 

Mr. Bryan said that the people had wit- 
nessed one continual raise of rates by the 
commission, and they did not understand 
why and can’t help feeling as they do. The 
commission says that it must grant them 
upon proper showing or the companies 
will go to the courts and get them. The 
federal courts and the federal commis- 
sion have taken away so much power from 
the commission that unless it can demon- 
strate by its record on what is left it. 
the sentiment to abolish it will grow. He 
has come to the conclusion that when it 
comes to fixing rates, it should be a maxi- 
mum rate by the legislature. It is safer 
for the public and will restore confidence, 
because of the feeling now that the com- 
mission has got clear away from the pub- 
lic. 

He said he saw by the morning paper 


has 


that the telephone men were nervous 
about the prospect of increased pole 
prices. The development of radiotele- 


phony is proceeding so rapidly that he 
wanted to know what they would want 
with poles 80 years from now, when the 
supply threatened to be exhausted. “The 
incomes of your subscribers were ex- 
hausted last year,” he said, “and if you 
permit the prices of poles to worry you 
and talk of raising rates because of their 
increase, it is hopeless to talk about im- 
provements in service and getting closer 
to the people. These are reasons that 
won’t appeal to the people.” 

He advised the members to get better 
acquainted with their people. “Instead of 
going down to the commission after rate 
increases, show them your books, com- 
pare and share losses, and you will be 


, 
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able to reach a basis that would have 
kept the Bloomfield exchange open.” He 
said it was plain bonehead for the com- 
mission to refuse to let the company re- 
duce rates there when it wanted to. His 
experience is that the people are honest, 
and intend no harm to business interests 
and won't take away anything from them 
that they are entitled to. It is necessary 
to get busy, they think when they see 

















Former President C. J. Garlow, of Colum- 
bus Was Re-elected Director. 


things as detailed, to prevent taking away 
from them what they are entitled to. 

The insistence of the companies on get- 
ting rates regardless of the ability of the 
subscribers to was cited as another 
cause for hostility. Keeping rates at the 
present level is just the same as doubling 
and trebling them when the present price 


of commodities is considered. He said 


pay, 


that unless the companies consent, and the 
commission will permit, to give some con- 
sideration to those commodity prices, there 
will develop an organized effort for gov- 
ernment control. He thought the turning 
point had been reached, but that it would 
be good business to reduce rates. It had 
been pointed out that the companies had 
earned but 1.8 per cent dividends in 1920, 
but no other business paid any dividends. 

He thought that if the companies 
would show the people they were sharing 
their losses, it would not be necessary to 
go to the railway commission, spend 
money for lawyers and experts to prevent 
rate conditions to continue. He deprecated 
putting government farther off from the 
people. He said that the coal men of 
Lincoln were demanding such profits on 
fuel that he had to step in and establish 
a city yard. If utilities pursue the same 
course as private business, they will be 
making bolshevists and reds faster than 
they can get rid of them. When the gov- 
ernment. will not protect the people, then 
will come direct action, 
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said that it 
will be necessary for the utilities them 
selves to take up with the subscribers and 
reach an agreement or the government 
will have to take them over. Unrest can 
be worked out and stamped out by getting 
on satisfactory relationship with patrons 
Turns Loose on Mr. Bryan. 


In conclusion Mr. Bryan 


President Brown said that he agreed 
fully with Mr. Bryan on the fundamen 
tals, which led Commissioner Browne, in 
the umpire 
loves, to remark that the president was 
either indulging in an excess of hospital 
ity or he had not followed the speaker’ 
remarks. Then 
loose on Mr. Bryan. 
speaker had made the 
clearer than it is. 


troduced as whom nobody 


turn 
He thought that the 
subject a litth 
Mr. Bryan always in 


he proceeded to 


terested him because it showed him how 
far away from his viewpoint a reasonabl 
man can get. 

Mr. Bryan was not accurate in his state 
He has not investigated 
and 


said. 
to find the facts 
know them. 


ments, he 
does not want t 
He has never been near the 
commission to find them out. If a man 
of his intelligence gets the impression that 
he gave voice to, what can be expected o} 
men less fortunately situated to know the 
truth? He said he would endeavor to 
correct some of those impressions, but he 
did not expect to have it lastingly done. 

Mr. Browne declared that Mr. Bryan 
knew better when he said that the com 
mission had permitted consolidations to 
occur after the government had vetoed 
a law to that effect. The commission did 
nothing of the kind because it had no 
power under the law to either approve or 
disapprove. It could only pass on the 
securities involved. He said Mr. Bryan 
speaks of the companies being compelled 
to come to Lincoln to fight the blood 
thirsty corporations. 

If he ever came near its offices, he would 
know that in dozens of cases the commis 
sion has gone to the communities, always 
when a big contest was involved with a 
local company. Not a dollar has 
spent by a public body in opposing a rate 
application. No city has hired experts 
—the commission has supplied them all. 
Mr. Bryan does not want to be in touch 
with the facts, he declared—that is not 
his purpose. 

Neither was it correct, and Mr. Bryan 
knew it, that the commission had sought 
to extend its power. The majority never 
sponsored the bills he talks about, and he 
knew that. The commission has not and 
will not ask for any extension of power 
or the taking away of any of its power 
What the people decided will be perfectly 
all right. 

Speaking of Past Conditions 

As a newspaper man first and a com 
missioner afterwards, he was in a position, 
he said, to say that Mr. Bryan’s accusa 
tion with respect to participation in poli- 
tics has no basis now. It once had. Now 


been 

















March 4, 1922. 


he utilities appear before legislative 
-ommittees and present their case. Why 
not lobby in that way if vitally interested? 
Mr. Bryan exercised the same right, and 
he suspected the legislators were not will- 
ing to follow the sophistries of some poli- 
tician when the opportunity was presented 
to get the facts. 

He had seen no immoral practices at the 
four utilities appear 
openly, there is no reason for public hos- 
tility. Somebody may tell legislators that 


last sessions. If 


the mass of the people are against or de- 
manding certain legislation, but it may he 
only an individual mind. He had no ob- 
jection to county ownership, but it was 
fundamentally erroneous. There 


reason why the companies should not have 


was no 


told the legislators so. 

Mr. Browne told his hearers that it is 
their job to sell themselves to the public. 
It is vitally important for them to have 
that “when politicians 
tell things that are false, they will believe 
you rather than them.” 
man to attack the 
when it 


its confidence, so 


It is easy fora 
sacredness of property 
is not his property. 
The commission, he said, was bound by 
the law and the court decisions, and can- 
not pursue any other course until the law 
is changed. Maybe regulation is a fail- 
but if the courts Mr 
Bryan stated, to the great indignation of 
the public, the courts must be indicted as 
corporation hirelings or admit 


ure, interfere as 


they are 
giving a utility something that it is en- 
titled to but which it is not getting, and 
that is a fair return. 

“Mr. 


“advises 


Bryan,” the commissioner said, 


you to share your. customer’s 


losses. That is up to you, the commis- 
The 


has 


sion cannot require you to do it. 
difference is fundamental. What 
happened to the farmer, for instance, has 


not been done by law. The state may be 


permitting it by not routing pro‘iteers, 
but it is not directly doing it. It is a 
far cry to say that the state can take 
away because it can. It never has and 


we don’t want to do it.” 
The Commission’s Job. 

“The job of the commission is to meas- 
ure your necessities,” he said, “and give 

Following this it 
has raised rates generally, and the people 
ave been indignant because they have not 
und a way to prevent it. 
s indignant against the private business 


what the law requires. 


They are just 


an, but they have no way to get at him 
s they have at you. 

“The commission is doing something the 
vernment did not want to 


issed on to it to be done, merely 


do, and 
say- 
The 
that 
that 
u do not get more than so much money. 
here is no guarantee.” 
Mr. Browne said that 


g it will see that it is done right. 
irpose of regulation is not to see 


u make so much money, but to see 


the combined 


ord of the telephone companies showed 


+ 


they did no better than did the farm- 
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ers in 1921. In wartime they were des- 
perately hard up because regulation did 
not keep pace with advancing costs. It 


is an indictment of regulation because the 
increase was not made soon enough. 

He said that Mr. Bryan, in operating 
his municipal coal yard, could cut out 
overhead, but he had no more power to 
fix what he shall pay at the mine than the 


telephone man has to fix what he shall 


pay for poles, boards and instruments. 
The same set of circumstances surround 
both. “He has courageously faced the 
labor question,” he said, “and you have 
got to do it, too. If wages ought to 
come down, you should have courage 
enough to put them down, but nobody 


ought to ask you to do what private busi- 
ness all around you is not doing. 


“The gross selling price of telephone 
companies is less than 25 per cent more 
than before the war. Is that excessive? 


It is less than private business generally. 
The answer is found in the fact that the 
state the tele- 
phone companies that couldn't make it go. 


is strewn with wrecks of 
What would have happened if they had 
had the freedom to do as they pleased? 
All this took place at a time when wheat 
3, corn $1.50, and it horse 
race between the merchants to mark prices 
higher on the theory that the higher they 
are, the better they sell.” 
There is a 


was $3, was a 


said, 
for reducing rates, but he noticed that the 
fellow who 


strong sentiment, he 


was selling at the highest 
prices was yelling most about the condi- 
tion of agriculture. 

Where Rates Would Rise. 


The truth is, he said, that if all were 
now placed on the same basis, all of the 
business and professional men would have 
their telephone rates raised. The farmer, 


he thought, was perfectly proper in his 
measuring costs by what he got, and if he 


could not afford service under those terms, 


he should eliminate it. He had no pa- 
tience, however, with the effort to state 
all prices in terms of corn prices. He 


noticed that men in arguing prices hunted 
around to find the cheapest article and this 
year it happened to be corn. Where be- 
fore the war a month's rent could be paid 
with four bushels of corn, there is no re- 
duction. the 
would have done it. 


During war one bushel 


true of 
wheat, and also of hogs and sheep. Rates 


This was 


shifting sands. 
that 


accept no 


cannot be fixed on such 


Mr. 


pally-owned 


Browne pointed out munici- 


enterprises such 
basis. They don't make a difference in 
chil- 


dren and the one with three. Mr. Bryan 


price between the widow with two 
doesn't even sell his municipal coal that 
way. No one has ever accused the city 
of Lincoln with liberality in dealing with 
the gas company, but it is now allowing 


the gas company, on a= rate basis 
bottomed on costs, to collect a higher 
rate, comparatively speaking, than any 
telephone company in the state. None 
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of the politicians are advocating a rapid 
decrease in the 
perfectly willing to soak the stockholder 


waves of labor, but are 
with fewer votes. 

not at all 
utter- 


In closing he said he 
sure but that the 


ly useless, but so long as it was function- 


was 
commission was 
ing it would do so with due regard for 
law and order. 
Lloyd B. Wilson, 
superintendent of the Northwestern Bell, 


general commercial 
ended the three-cornered debate by 
He said it 
the 


pre- 
senting the utility viewpoint. 
difficult to 
public attitude towards utilities that ask 


is sometimes understand 
only a rate that will pay a fair wage to 
labor and also for the capital that is so 
necessary for it to develop and meet the 
the atti- 
know it is, it 


service extension demand “If 


tude, however, is as we 
is most important to pay attention to the 
problem of establishing proper public re- 
That is the the 
only successful foundation of a 
Reaching the Public. 

There are two general channels through 
which the 
heart and the head 


lations. best asset and 


utility.” 


public can be reached—the 


The first is done by 
treatment of the 


pursuing a course of 


public that will cause it to like you. Let 
a utility have character, be honestly 
capitalized, efficiently managed and deal 
fair and it will establish itself in public 
confidence. The appeal to reason, how 
ever, should not be overlooked Take 
vour story to them. It is not a one-man 
job, but an organization job This in- 


Mobilize 


For the smaller companies he thought it 


cludes the stockholder. them all 


a simpler job, because they have the ad 
vantage of the big companies hy reason 
of closer contact with their public He 


believed in making all employes partners, 


not in the sense of stock ownership, but 
by selling them the business. Does it 
work? It does. Telephone companies 


have no reason to apologize for their 
business or rates. Their code of ethics 
is high. He illustrated by telling a story, 
the point of which was that many busi 


ness men think that companies slip every- 
thing into capital charges because they do 

Mr. Wilson told the story of the com 
pany's experience in placating public sen 
North Dakota, the fed 
eral courts gave a stiff increase the 
It had lost a 
the 


feeling now exists. 


timent in where 
com 
little 
depres s10n, 


He 


companies to so establish themselves that 


mission had refused. 


business, due in part to 


but good urged 
no demagogue of politics can stir up the 
people and to make it unpopular to try it 

There are three parties to rate-making, 
the patron, the employe and the investor. 
What affects one affects all The 


cannot employes are 


patron 


get good S¢ rvice if 


dissatisied with their wage, and he can- 


not get necessary improvements if the in 
Let 
the Golden 


vestor is likewise dissatisfied. these 


facts he hammered in, apply 


Rule, and the rest is easy. 
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At the 
Mark T. 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


friday afternoon meeting, 


Caster, plant superintendent of 


read a paper on “Inductive Interference.” 
The telephone companies were first in the 
field in Nebraska, and they occupied first 
This give 
them the right to exclusive possession of 


the shortest routes does not 


the roads, but it gives them a right. to 


consideration in the placing of the high 
transmission lines, 


Prevention the Better Rule. 


power 


\n analysis” of 
that 
cupy not 


telephone companies 


shows mmportant telephone lines oc 
more than one highway in six 
direction. Power 


across the state in either 


were at first inclined to 
that 


TANNA 


engimcers resent 


any suggestion they occupy other 
admit the 
The 


ironed 


highways, and would not 


presence of inductive mterference. 


situation,’ however, has been so 
out that the Lincoln company has had but 
little trouble in adjusting privately all of 
its differences with power 
that 


and as a 


companies 


engineers now admit the mterfer 


ence does exist, result of state 
commission and independent investigations 
information on 


Mr. 


respect to the 


there is a large body of 


the subject now available Caster 


went mto details with 


causes and the remedies. Careful design 
and construction of power machinery and 
and avoidance of a grounded 


lines neu 


tral or transformer connections were two 
safeguards. It is a 


better 


where preven- 
Avoid 


cannot be 


case 
than close 
Where 


the leneth of the 


tion Is cure. 


proximity this done, 


parallel should be as 


restricted as possible 
The principal source of trouble at pres 


ent is from villages and rural communi 


ties that do not see the necessity of get 
tine advice from competent engineers and 
are looking only at first cost. He thought 


the telephone industry could) assist ma 


terially by tendering its co-operation and 


assistance in helping these solve their 
problems. 

©. I. Johnson, head of the accounting 
department of the state railway commis- 
sion, said that after three years the work 
of installing the accounting systems was 
nearly complete, 188 out of 193 companies 
falling within the jurisdiction having them 
Nearly all of 


credit for correct 


in use, these were given 


understanding and ap 
plication of the rules, so well that a con- 
siderable number no longer are required 
to make the monthly that 
examination pa 


reports cor- 


respond to a scholar’s 


pers. He commended the telephone men 
for their adaptability, spirit and co-opera- 
tion. Those who first felt it an imposi- 
tion have become converted. 
Facts in Definite Form. 

The most important feature of the sys- 
tem, said Mr. Johnson, was that it gave 
information — that 


makes it possible for the telephone man 


in concrete form the 


to convince his patrons that he is not mis- 
‘representing the status of his business. It 
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is in the interest of the patron as well as 


the owner. 

Its purpose is to secure the 
facts that 
mission to act judicially when it comes to 


greatest 


body of will enable the com 


fixing rates. It enables the astute mana- 


ger to foresee things; it keeps him ad 


vised of the wasting away of his assets, 
a process that would make the plant com 
pletely disappear in giving service if the 


owner did not know, through his ac 


counts, just what was going on It 


teaches the unreliability of a system of de 
termining if one is making money by 
watching his cash receipts and disburse 
ments 

In Nebraska it had been found desirable 
to combine maintenance and depreciation, 
and it is now possible to segregate these 


costs into 


order to get at 
just 


year im 
rates. \ 
for 44) representative 
that for Class I 
lor mamtenance 


LE. per 


one 


equitable summary made 


companies shows 
there should be allowed 


and depreciation vearly 


investment and in 
10.92 per 


annual 


cent of the 
and |) 


with 


Classes ( cent. These 


are classes under 
$15,000, 


Mr. Johnson urged the 


revenues 


managers and 


owners to study their books and be able 


to show just what costs are If the 


people understand, if they know books 














Piant Superintendent M. T. Caster, of the 
Lincoln Company, Discussed Inductive 
Interference. 


are properly kept and are shown the 
facts, they will be contented. 


JW 


as to 


Richmond asked for information 


how greatly the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was proposing to en- 
croach upon state accounting, whose au- 
thority was to be followed and how much 
had 


He opposed this central- 


of state regulation been grabbed 


away by now. 
ization of authority. 
Mr. Johnson 


missioners 


that the 
sure in 


state 
their 


said com- 


were not own 
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minds what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was assuming to do, and not 


all of the 


answered by 


letters had been 
Washington. He 
that the 
be interfered 


commission's 
believed, 
smaller 


however, companies 


would not with. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the convention was that 
the federal body should not require any 
companies other than those doing an in 
terstate business to file with it, 
that 


cluded. 


reports 


and connecting companies be ex 


Resolutions were adopted expressing 


thanks to the officers and 


employes of the 


gratitude and 


Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and to those taking part 
in the general program and the entertain 
ment at the association's annual banquet 
for their efforts directed toward making 


the meeting a Special thank 


SuUCCCSS. 


were expressed in another resolution t 
Secretary Rk 
forth 


hest 


President Bruce Brown and 
I. Mattison for 


to make the 


the efforts they put 
convention one of the 
ever held in Nebraska. 
District Meeting of Illinois Com 
panies at Clinton March 7. 

A district meeting of north central Ith 
nois telephone companies will be held at 
Clinton by the Illinois Telephone Associa 


tion on March 7 at 
vital 


10 a.m. Subjects ot 


interest to the telephone industry 


will be discussed. Upon arrival at Clinton 


information regarding the place of the 
meeting may be obtained by telephoning 
C. M. Bowling, manager of the National 
Telephone & Electric Co. 

\ one-day traffic school will be con 
ducted by a recognized expert, at whic! 
latest 


successful, service-giving telephone ope: 


instructions in the standards of 


ating will be given. 
\ few of the topics to be brought uy 
The 


study of | tele 


for — discussion are: Interstat 


Commerce Commission's 


phone plant depreciation, the wireless tel 
phone, development of long distance bu 


ness, co-operation by association head 


quarters, inductive and mechanical intet 


ference due to electric light and pow 


circuits, requirements of General Order 
No. 30 of the 


mission and other important subjects. 


Illinois Commerce Con 


Construction Programs of Indiana 
Companies for 1922. 
Although one out of every seven pet 
sons in Indiana now has a telephone, a 
cording to a recent survey, an expenditur 
of $4,500,000 during the coming year t 
increased facilities is planned by telephon 

companies operating in the state 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. expect 
to add 5,500 telephones to its switchboard 
1922 1 ae 


These additions wil 


during and will also. string 


miles of new wire. 
be made at an estimated cost of $3,000,000 
‘Twenty-one Independent companies oper 


ating in the state plan improvements 
cost $1,500,000. 




















Personal and Biographical Notes 








J. C. Crowley Jr. was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association at the February meeting 
of the board of directors held in Minneap 
February 24, 6h. C 


olis Kast, former sec 

















Newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer of Min- 
nesota Telephone Association—J. C. 
Crowley, Jr., of Superior, Wis. 


retary-treasurer of the association, having 
resigned February 1 to enter another line 
of work. 

Mr. Crowley has had a wide experience 
in the telephone field and is thoroughly 


familiar with association work. In 1&2 


he started with the Chicago Telephone Co. 
as time keeper and record clerk; two vears 
later he entered the employ of the West 
and re- 


ern Telephone Construction Co 


mained with it four years, during which 


he was engaged in the construction of ex- 
changes at Muskegon, Grand Rapids, and 
Alpena, Mich., and Eau Claire and Chip 
Falls, Wis. In 


manager of the Eau Claire and Chippewa 


pewa 1898 he was made 
‘alls exchanges 

In 1899 Mr. Crowley went to Duluth, 
Minn., as construction 
Zenith Telephone Co. and had 
the both the 


Duluth and the Superior exchanges. In 


superintendent of 
for the 
charge of construction of 
N01 he became associated with the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co.., of Superior, Wis.. as 
general manager. 
“). C.” was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the company in 1912 and served as 
secretary, treasurer and general manager 
until the consolidation of the properties 
of that company with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. in December, 1921. 

one of 
progress 


Mr. Crowley was recognized as 


the leading forces in the civic 





of Superior. He served at various times 
as president of the Rotary Club, president 
of the Automobile Club, and for 


years as a director and one year as presi 


several 


dent of the Superior Commercial Club. 
Ile is familiar with the problems of the 

the 

work of the already strong telephone asso 


Minnesota Telephone interests, and 


ciation of Minnesota’ will undoubtedly 
make good progress through his efforts. 


Mr. 


Crowley an easy man to approach for he 


Minnesota telephone men will find 


is naturally friendly and sympathetic and 
possesses a good understanding of people 
generally. With a good memory of faces, 
he has no difficulty in “placing” where he 
has good business 


met a person, “J. C.” 


and executive ability. Ile seldom if ever 


acts upon impulse—he must be given logi 
cal reason for doing things. 


The 


is to be congratulated upon obtaining the 


Minnesota Telephone Association 


services of a man of Mr. Crowley's pet 
sonality, character and ability. 

Oscar A. Knell, plant superintendent 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., has been made head 
of the employment managers’ council of 


the St. Paul Association. 
The new chairman of this very impor 
tant branch of St. Paul’s live wire civic 


association first entered the telephone busi- 
Moines, 1896. THe 


hecame identified with the Tri-State com 


ness at Des lowa, in 
pany in 1905. 

In May, 1906, Mr. Knell was made wire 
Faribault, Minn., 
that capacity until 1913 when he was trans 
ferred to St. Paul 
maintenance, later becoming district plant 
superintendent, St. Paul district, then plant 


chief at continuing in 


as superintendent of 


superintendent of the system. 

Dalton Waller, 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co.’s exchange 
at Bedford, 


former manager of 
Ind., has assumed charge of 
the Crawfordsville exchange, taking the 
place of F. D. Fee, former manager, who 
the 


anapolis as 


central state office at Indi 


goes to 
secretary of the employes’ 
henefit fund for the state organization. 


B. M. Burrus, formerly manager of 


the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.'s Ashland City, Tenn., exchange, is 
now manager of the company’s Dickson 


exchange. Mr. Burrus was located at 
Ashland City for two years and he has 
heen succeeded by Mr. Harrison, of Se 


wanee. The change took place February 1. 
B. E. Sunny, who iast 
quished the presidency of the Illinois Bell 


Telephone Co. to become chairman of the 


week relin- 


board of directors, is one of the real pio- 
neers of the wire industry. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., he began in 
the electrical industry as master of the key 
for the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. 
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where, after serving his apprenticeship as 
a messenger, he remained until 1875. He 


then became Chicago operator for the 


company. 
Mr. Sunny left the telegraph service in 


1879 to become superintendent of the Bell 


Telephone Co., and later of the Chicago 
Telephone Co.; the latter representing th 
consolidated Bell and Edison companies. 


the telephone business 


nine vears and was closely identified with 


lle remained in 


the first successful efforts to operate tele- 
phone wires underground, 

In 1888, Mr. Sunny became president of 
the Arce Light & 
which at that time was one of 
the 
made his first successful attempt to work 


Chicago Power Co., 

the largest 
central stations in country. He here 
at the underground feeder system for high- 
pressure arcs. Two years later he became 
western manager of the Thompson-lHous- 
ton Electric Co., and later the western 
manager of the General Electric Co. 


Mr. 


and western manager of the General Elec- 


Sunny resigned as_ vice-president 
tric Co. on May 13, 1908, and was elected 
president of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
Since then he has served continuously as 
president of that company, which changed 
its name December, 1920, to the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

From 1911 to was 
the sell 


Telephone Companies, operating in Illinois, 


1920, Mr. 
Central 


Sunny 


president of Group of 























B. E. Sunny, of Chicago, Formerly Presi- 
dent and Now Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 


Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
These companies are now operated as sep- 
arate organizations. However, Mr. Sunny 
continues as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 






Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Plan Merger of Kinloch System 
with Missouri Bell. 

Plans for merging the properties of the 
Kinloch Telephone System, of St. Louis, 
Mo., capitalized at $6,000,000, and those of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of 
Missouri have been practically completed. 
The contracts have been drawn up but 
have not as yet been signed. 

J. W. Gleed and Claude Nowlin, counsel 
for the Bell company, and E. F. Carter, 
general manager, appeared before the state 
public service commission on February 24 
and outlined the proposed merger between 
the two companies. 

The Bell company proposes to buy al! 
of the Kinloch property, including its long 
distance lines and subsidiary lines, for $4,- 
200,000 in preferred stock of the Bell. The 
latter is to assume all debts of the Kin- 
loch, and, in addition, is to pay $100,000 
in cash and take for face value $1,000,000 
of stock the Kinloch 
quired. The mortgages are said to amount 
to about $5,500,000, 


company has ac- 


The Bell company, through its attorney, 
J. W. Gleed, of Topeka, has asked the 
commission for authority to issue $7,500,000 
of its cumulative 7 per cent dividend stock. 


Facts Brought Out at Telephone 
Hearing in Muncie, Ind. 

If a public utility is starved financially 
and is unable to keep up its depreciation 
and operating costs, the result is that the 
public loses far more than it would lose 
if it paid rates sufficient to properly main- 
tain the property, J. G. Wray, consult- 
ing engineer of Chicago, told the Indiana 
Public Service last week at 
the hearing on the petition of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. 
telephone rates at Muncie. 

Mr. Wray, testifying for the telephone 
company, estimated that it has $1,011,995 
worth of property in Muncie on which it 
is entitled to earn a reasonable return. F. 
B. Johnson, special counsel for the city 
of Muncie, attacked that valuation. He 
brought out that some of the labor costs 
entering into Mr. Wray’s estimates were 
from 3 to 8 per cent higher than the 
average of such costs from 1916 to 1920, 


Commission 


for an increase in 


which was a cost period whose averages 
were used by E. L. Carter, a commission 
engineer, in estimating the value of the 
Muncie property. 


W. H. Thompson, attorney for the com- 
pany, then brought out that the rate costs 
in dispute were from 9 to 19 per cent 
lower than present costs of the kind. 

Mr. Johnson testified that in the three 
submitted ‘by 


valuations engineers em- 





ployed by the company a certain building 
had been estimated as worth all the way 
from $16,000 to $74,000. Mr. Wray in- 
cluded in his valuation $15,000 for work- 
ing capital, but Mr. Johnson attacked this 
as tod high, saying that the majority of 
Muncie patrons pay their bills in advance, 
approximately 80 per cent being paid by 
the 15th of the month. He showed that 
the total bills amounted to approximately 
$16,000. 

Commissioner G. Van Auken brought out 
from Mr. Wray that war prices hit the 
telephone companies in 1917 and reached 
their peak in 1920. 
his estimate of the Muncie valuation would 


On this basis, he said, 


be about 15 per cent higher than a valua- 


tion made on the basis of average costs 

for the 10-year period ending with 1920. 
Oral arguments on the 

heard at Muncie, it was 


hearing. 


will be 
the 
The commission set March 6 as 


case 


decided at 


the tentative date for the resumption of 

the hearing. 

Flat Rock (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
Asks to Sell Its Plant. 


Hearing was held recently at Shelby- 
ville, Ind., on the petition of the Flat Rock 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell its 
plant to the Hope Telephone Co. for 
$5,000, to which objections had been filed 
by J. W. Girton, of Shelbyville. Mr. Gir- 
ton owns four of the 40 shares of stock in 
the Flat Rock company. 

An agreement had been reached by the 
majority of the stockholders of the Flat 
Rock company and the Hope company for 
the sale of the Flat Rock The 
stockholders of the Flat Rock company 
were to accept 20 acres of land in Haw 
Creek township, Bartholomew county, at a 
valuation of $3,500, and the remainder was 
to be in notes secured by mortgages on 
the company. 


System. 


Mr. Girton is opposing the 
sale, alleging that the real estate involved 
is not worth the amount for which it is 
taken. 

A. B. Cronk, an attorney connected with 
the state public service commission, heard 
the evidence in the case. M. O. Sullivan 
appeared to represent Mr. Girton. 


Santa Barbara (Calif.) Company 
Executes Trust Agreement. 
The Santa Barbara Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Railroad 
Commission on February 21 to execute a 
collateral trust agreement to secure the 
issue of $200,000 of 10-year 6% per cent 


California 


collateral trust notes. 
The order permits the company to sell 
for cash at not less than 9414 per cent of 
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their face value and accrued interest 
$100,000 of this issue and to pledge as se- 
curity $125,000 of its first mortgage 5 pei 
cent bonds. 

The company reports that prior to No- 
vember 30, 1921, it had expended for ad- 
ditions and betterments $498,235.21. Oi 
this amount it was found $174,479.9 
might be properly capitalized through the 
issue of securities. 


Telephone Rates of Illinois Com- 
pany Are Increased. 

The Illinois Telephone Co., of Jackson- 
ville, was given authority by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in an order handed 
down recently to rates for 
telephone service at all of its exchanges 
from 65 to 75 per cent. 


increase its 


The new annual 
rates, which became effective February | 
follow: 

JACKSONVILLE. 


Individual line business........... .$42.0 

Two-party line business............ 36.00) 
Individual line residence........... 30.00 
Two-party line residence........... 24.0) 
Four-party line residence.......... 18.00) 
Rural telephones... ........ecccsec% 18.01 

CARROLTON. 

‘Individual line business............$36.00 
Two-party line business............ 30.00 
Individual line residence........... 30.00 
Two-party line residence........... 24.00 
Four-party line residence...... 21.060 
GPR! SOTEDINONES. «5506 icc cccwsses 18.00 
GREENFIELD, RoopHOUSE AND WHITE HaALt. 
Individual line business............ $33.00 
Two-party line business............ 27.00) 
Individual line residence........... 24.00 
Two-party line residence........... 21.00 
Four-party line residence.......... 18.00: 
ee Be 18.00 
ALEXANDER, LITERBERRY AND Woopson 

Individual line business............ $27.00 
Two-party line business............ 24.00 
Individual line residence........... 21.06 
Four-party line residence. . 18.00 
ee Ee 18.00 


Hititview. MANCHESTER, 
PATTERSON 


MUuRRAYVILLE. 
\Np WRIGHTS. 


Individual line business............$24.0 
Two-party line business............ 21.0 
Individual line residence........... 21.0 
Four-party line residence.......... 18.0 
CS 18.0 


Stockholders of Citizens (Mich.) 
Company to Vote on Sale. 

President R. H. Graham has notified 
stockholders of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., that a special 
meeting will be held at the office of the 
company on Tuesday, March 14, at 7:50 
p. m., 
taking action on the proposed sale of all 


for the purpose of considering and 


the company’s property and rights to the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. 
Stockholders were notified that the sale 
is to be at a cash price that will yield par 
for stock. 
The the have 


directors of company 
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Wreck due to collapse of coal chute trestle. Decay of timbers was the contributory cause. 
The insert shows some of the timbers that gave way. 


It saves dollars—and it may save lives 


You need only look at the photographs above to 
realize that the cost of normal timber replace- 
ments is often but a small part of the real cost 
of wood decay. Preservative treatment is not, 
of course, absolute insurance against the col- 
lapse of wooden structures. But in the case il- 
lustrated, and in countless others, wood decay has 
been primarily responsible for the destruction of 
valuable equipment and the endangering of the 
lives of workmen. 


Fire hazard is another point to consider. Many 
fires in mines are directly traceable to the pres- 
ence of decayed timber. This danger is material- 
ly lessened by preservative treatment. 

The use of Carbosota to protect structural tim- 
ber against decay is always an economy. It means 
longer service—fewer and less costly repairs—re- 
duced fire hazard. And, in addition, it is fre- 
quently a safety measure of first importance. 
Carbosota brings the benefits of wood preserva- 
tion within reach of every user of structural tim- 
ber. It is a highly refined, pure coal-tar creosote 
oil, particularly adapted for Surface treatments 
(brushing or painting, spraying and dipping) and 
the Open Tank process (hot and cold, or hot and 
cooling bath). It conforms to standard specifi- 


cations. .\ special feature is its low liquid point 
ot 5 degrees Centigrade (41 degrees Fahrenheit ). 
But, to be effective, Carbosota must be used prop- 
erly. Not only every step in the preservative 
treatment of the timber, but the species, grade 
and condition of the timber itself, should be fully 
covered by definite specifications. 
Such specifications, adapted to meet any given 
condition, together with suggestions for equip 
ment and methods of procedure, may be obtained 
without cost by addressing our nearest office. 
ficiency 
upon : 

1. Proper preparation 

treatment. 
2. Proper treatment, in accordance with proper 

specifications. 

3. The use of the right preservative. 
Carbosota is the standard preservative for all 
non-pressure treatments. 


The Gault Company 


of non-pressure treatments depends 


the wood before 


of 
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recommended the sale, the 
contract has been executed by the officers 
of both companies, and after favorable 
action by the stockholders, the matter will 
go to the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission and then to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval and ratifi- 
cation. 


unanimously 


Depreciation Account Discussed at 
New York State-Wide Hearing. 


Testimony on the basic principles of 
making telephone was continued 
February 20 before the New York Public 
Service Commission by A. D. Welch, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent of the 
New York Telephone Co., in the state- 
wide investigation of rates. 

Mr. Welch, at the outset, made it clear 
that even though telephone development 
in New York City may be called adequate 
on a basis of population, the telephone 
company does not intend to halt the devel- 
opment of its system, and is planning a 
net increase of 90,000 telephones in use 
in New York City in 1922. Last year 
there was a net increase of 86,000 tele- 
phones in use in the city, he said. 

The witness explained the company’s 
methods of making toll rates, or rates be- 
tween points not in the same local calling 
area, by declaring that these charges were 
based on air-line distances and the poten- 
tial volume of messages between localities. 
He said that the wide variance in local 
telephone usage in larger communities 
made necessary the company’s system of 
charging for local service on a measured 
basis. 

T. P. Sylvan, a vice-president of the 
company, related at length the details of 
the sale, in 1921, of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s property in Rochester, N. Y., 
to the Rochester Telephone Corp., which 


rates 
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Analyzing a pre- 
the commission that 
October 31, 
1921, had more than $20,000,000 invested 
in construction then in New 


property was presented. 
vious statement to 


the telephone company on 


progress in 


Vol. 82. No. 9. 
Where the parties are citizens of 
different states, or within the juris- 
diction of a federal court of equity 


on the ground of preventing a multiplicity 
of suits, but where the questions of con 

















Evidences of the Havoc Created by the Storm Which Swept Over the State of Wiscon- 
sin Last Week—Plenty of Work for the Linemen Here! 


York state, G. W. Whittemore, valuation 
engineer, said that $16,000,000 represented 
central office equipment alone. 

Information concerning methods of com- 
puting telephone toll rates was given by 
A. D. Welch. Toll charges, he said, were 
based to a certain extent on the value of 
the service to the user, because if toll 
rates were too high, they would throttle 
telephone toll business, which is an impor- 
tant source of revenue. 

Local and toll telephone systems are in- 
terlocking, the witness continued, as full 
service could not be given without local 
service to supplement it. 

The next session of the statewide in- 
quiry is to be held March 15 at Albany. 


Suits to Restrain Raising of Tele- 
phone Rates. 

A suit by a telephone company against 

a number of patrons, as individuals and 











The hore 


ter oe 
feb. 22-23, 1922 








One Section of Hillsboro, Wis., After the Great Sleet Storm of Last Week—Telephone 
Communication With the Outside World Was Practically Cut Off, Most 
of the Wires Being Blown Down. 


then became a connecting company in the 
Beli telephone system. 

At the continuation of the hearings the 
next day testimony dealing with intricate 
questions of depreciation of the company’s 


as representing other patrons, to enjoin 
them from bringing suits, threatened in 
‘case the company raises its rates, which 
it claims are confiscatory, involves no fed- 
eral question. 


fiscatory character of present rates and 
the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
are sharply contested, a preliminary in- 
junction will not be granted.—Cumber 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Stev- 
ens; United States District Court, Missis 
sippi; 274 Federal, 745. 


Lineman Loaned to Electric Com- 
pany Is a “Casual Employe.” 


A lineman of a telephone company 
“loaned” or transferred for special ser, 
ice to an electric light company to assist 
in resetting a few light poles in order 
that paving construction would not be de- 
layed, the work being temporary and 
nothing being said as to length of em- 
ployment, the work to be done,.or wages, 
the lineman is only a “casual employe” 
of the electric company within the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Code Supp 
1913, $§ 2477m, as amended by Acts 37th 
Gen. Assem. c. 270, § 19). 

Having received injuries caused by neg 
ligence of the electric light company, he 
is entitled to sue for damages in the dis- 
trict court.—Porter vs. Mapleton Electric 
Light Co.; Iowa 
Northwestern, 803. 


Supreme Court; 185 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Can Order Intrastate Rates. 
State railway and utilities commission- 
ers, who joined in a move to contest th: 
validity of increases in intrastate rates 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, lost their fight when the United 
States Supreme Court on February 27 
unanimously upheld a decision of th 
lower court in the Wisconsin passengé 
rate case. Chief Justice Taft wrote th« 

decision. 

The case involved the action of th 
commission in increasing intrastate rates 
in 1920, at the same time that general in- 
creases were applied to interstate rates. 

The proceedings were instituted by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission against 
the Burlington railroad. 
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A CABLE TERMINAL 


that will give Relief 
from Fuse Contact and 


Carbon Troubles 


Hot-Galvanized Cover 


Equipped with P495 Self Cleaning 
Sawtooth Discharge Block. 





A27-Cable Terminal P 495 


Fuse Clips That Bite Through Corrosion 
to the Clean Metal 








No. 27 Fuse—Full Size 


A. Phosphor Bronze contact points bite into 
fuse ends insuring good contact even if fuse 
end is corroded. 

Bb. Cable soldering terminal is formed deep into 
slot to prevent turning. 

C. Screw is soldered to cable wire terminal to 
insure perfect contact. 

I). Phosphor Bronze fuse clips are readily re- 
movable. 

E. Lock nut binding post for attaching drop 
wires. 

Fr. Projection on fuse clip fits into groove to 
prevent turning. 





Protect your telephone 





service as well as your : 
lectric Company 


3145 Carroll Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 





employees and property 





| __________ 
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Questions were whether the intrastate 


fares discriminated against persons in in- 


terstate commerce in such a way as to 


and whether 
undue 


a horizontal increase, 
rates 


justify 


the intrastate were an dis- 


crimination against interstate commerce as 


a whole, which it was the duty of the 
commission to remove. 
Capital Stock Issue by Cedar 


Grove (Wis.) Company. 
On February 20, the Wisconsin 
authorized the 


Rail- 


road Commission Cedar 


(srove Telephone Co. of Cedar Grove, 


shares of its capital stock 
$100 for the pur- 
pose of securing funds with which to pur- 
electric utility in the 
and for the 
and the 


to issue 110 
of the par value of 
chase the village of 


Cedar Grove, purpose of pay- 


ing for a site erection of a new 


building. 


Abandonment of Right of Way for 
Telegraph Line. 

Where an easement for running. tele- 
graph lines along a right of way on a rail- 
road was not used for and dur- 
ing this time the telegraph company had 
accepted an exclusive lease of-rights for 


1) years, 


its lines, and had later started condemna- 
tion proceedings to take part of the right 
of way for its lines, the non-user, coupled 
with the acceptance of the lease and con- 
demnation sufficiently 
an abandonment of the easement. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. Co.; Alabama Court; 8&9 


Southern, 51, 518. 


proceedings, evi- 


dence 


Supreme 


State Commission May Prescribe 
Division of Tolls. 

railroad commission, having 
authority to make joint tele- 
phone rates and provide for their division, 


A state 
statutory 


has the power to prescribe the division of 


tolls between a company operating gen- 
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eral lines and a local company with whose 
exchange such general lines were connect 


messages going over the lines of 
tolls,” 


concern, the 


ed, on 
both, as 
public 


and as a matter of 
tolls 
them 


“joint 
division of the 
relation to the rates 


having such 


selves as might make a change in_ the 
latter necessary. 


Where 


commission to regulate telephone 


a statute gives power to a state 


rates, it 
cannot be removed from such power by 
Southern Bell 
Georgia 


Federal, 43%. 


contracts between 
Telephone & 
Railroad Commission, 274 


parties. 
Telegraph Co. vs. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Kebruary 21: The Santa Barbara 
phone Co. authorized to execute a 
lateral trust agreement to secure the 
of $200,000 of its 10-year 6% per 
collateral trust notes. 

February 25: Hearing at Los Angeles 
on application of the Pomona Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Union for permission 
to sell $100,000 worth of bonds for im- 
provements contemplated in service. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 16: Complaint 
Dorchester Telephone Co. 
Southern Illinois Light & Power Co., of 
Hillsboro, alleging that the wires of the 
latter company interfere with those of the 
telephone company at Dorchester. 

February 28: Hearing at Chicago on 
complaint of the city of Evanston, and 
the villages of Oak Park and Wilmette 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
relative to rates charged for telephone 
service in the three mentioned localities. 

March 2: Hearing at Chicago on appli- 
cation of the Harvard Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates in Harvard. 

INDIANA. 

March 6: Hearing at Muncie on ap- 
plication of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in Muncie. 

MICHIGAN. 

March 15: Hearing at Lansing for the 
purpose of determining permanent. tele- 
phone rates for Detroit and some 183 


Tele- 
col- 
issue 
cent 


filed by the 
against the 


Vol. 82. No. 


other municipalities served by the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. postponed to this 
date. 
Missourt. 
February 15: The Cassville Missouri 
Telephone Co., of Cassville, granted per 
mission to continue its present schedule of 


rates for an indelinite period. The com 
mission retained jurisdic tion of the case 
for the purpose of issuing further order 


February 20: Certificate of convenience 
and necessity granted the Craig Telephone 
Co., of Craig, the Corning Telephone Co., 
of Corning, and the Hold County Inde 
pendent Telephone Co., authorizing — the 
companies to construct and maintain a 
telephone line from Mound City to the 


courthouse in the town of Oregon. 


New Mexico. 

May 15: Hearing at Santa Fe on ap 
plication of the Mountain States Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. for a readjustment 
of telephone rates throughout the state 
postponed from February 6 to this date. 

New York. 

March 15: Hearing at Albany on mo 
tion of the commission as to rates, rules, 
etc., of the New York Telephone Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February 14: Hearing at Harrisburg on 
application of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny 
Telephone Co. and the Bell Telephone Co 
of Pennsylvania for the approval of the 
sale of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny sys 
tem and the system of the Wheeling Tele 
phone Co. to the Bell company. 

TENNESSEE. 

March 6: Hearing at Nashville on ap 
plication of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an emergency increase 
in rates pending the outcome of its peti 
tion for a permanent advance. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 18: Complaint filed by James 
Doyle and others, of Chilton, against the 
Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the 
Rockland Telephone Co. requesting that 
the Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co. ex 
tend its lines to serve petitioners. 

February 20: The North Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., of Mason, the Cedar Grove 
Telephone Co., of Cedar Grove, and the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. authorized to 


issue additional capital stock. 
February 20: The Oakfield Telephone 
Co., of Oakfield, granted permission to 


issue $6,500 worth of promissory notes. 








From Factory and Salesroom 





Commentionn: Kansas, Wichita, March 8-10; Oklahoma, Olitahictne City, March 
14-16; Texas, Fort Worth, March 22-24; Ohio, Columbus, Maich 29-30; 
Iowa, Des Moines, April 4-6; South Dakota, Huron, April 25-27 


How the Automatic Electric En- 
courages Employe Co-operation. 
On Saturday, February 18, at 12:30 p. 

m., the Automatic Electric Co. gave its 

annual complimentary luncheon to those 

employes who had had one or more sug- 

gestions approved during 1921. 

The value of the suggestion plan in 
helping to eliminate waste and in improv- 
ing quality of product has been demon- 
strated time and again over many years. 
That it has consistently grown in favor 
with both employes and officials of the 
company is shown by the following sum- 


which represents the best showing 
ever made: 

Number of suggestions made, 3,911— 
over 900 more than in any previous year. 

Number of suggestions approved, 1,885 
—133 more than any previous year. 

Percentage approved of those disposed 
of, 47.2 per cent. 

Number of persons making suggestions, 
647—139 more than any previous year. 

E. R. Neir, factory manager, presided. 
Grant Pelton, vice-president, was the 
speaker and also presented the prizes 
which ranged all the way from pocket 


mary, 


knives and silver pencils to gold watch 
and diamond rings. 


Reliable Electric Co.’s New Cabl: 


Terminal Bracket and Cover. 

The Reliable Elecrtic Co. has recent! 
designed a new bracket for mountin 
protected cable terminals on poles. 

In the past, cable terminal brackets ha\ 
been built for mounting against a flat sui 
face, and it has been necessary to gai 
the pole to obtain a flat surface agains 
which to mount the bracket. Laggin: 
the bracket to the pole has been difficult 
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Better 


than ever 








Prices 
Lower 
than ever 











BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several im- 
proved types for telephone protection and also brought prices 
within the reach of every company. 


Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all the 
advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection against 
lightning, crosses, grounded lines—gives clear transmission 
and balance of potential between pairs. 


Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings 
—$1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
ERI 
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Extra Heavy Double Galvanized—E.B.B. 
B.B. or Steel grades. 


Result of years of practical experience 
and exhaustive research. 


Made from material of special analysis 
according to our own formula. 


Guaranteed to conform to all standard 
Specifications. 

Insures Highest Efficiency and Longest Life. 

Handled by representative jobbers and 
supply houses. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Established 
31 Years 


Underground 


Specialties 


Conduit Rods 
Cable Racks Sewer Rods 
Bond Plates Cable Reel Jacks 








: Bond Wire Pulling-In-Irons 
= Winches Linemen’s Belts 
Guard Rails and Safety Straps 
etc., etc. 
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WANN 


COPE’S QUICK COUPLING ROD = 


Estimates Furnished for Rodding, Cleaning, — 
Threading Underground ducts, and : 
Installation of Cables 


T. J. COPE 


2112-2114 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 
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MULL 


The “Feel” of Good Tools 


Any construction laborer 
who knows how to handle a 
post hole spoon or shovel, 
tamping bar, slick or pike 
pole, spits on his hands and 
wades into the job with en- 
thusiasm when he gets the 
“feel” of an Oshkosh in his 
mitts. There’s no doubt 
about it—the feel of a good 
tool in a man’s hand makes 
him work better. 
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Ask your jobber about Oshkosh. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


106 So. Main Street 
OSHKOSH, 
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because of the proximity of the parts of 
the cable terminal to the lag screw holes 
in the bracket. 

The new bracket shown in _ illustration 
is made so that it conforms to the curve 
of the pole, and the openings for lags are 
well away from other parts of the 
terminal. 

Another improvement which should 
meet with the hearty approval of operat- 
ing telephone men is the hot-galvanized 
cover. From the beginning, it has been 
the practice to make the cable terminal 
covers from sheet galvanized _ stock. 
Seaming and soldering the stock results 
in breaks in the galvanized coating, rust 
sets in quickly at such breaks, and the 
life of the cover is reduced. 

To overcome this trouble, the Reliable 
company is manufacturing its cable 
terminal covers from black sheet iron, 
which is galvanized all over by immersion 
in molten zinc after the cover is complete- 
ly fabricated. 

The introduction of the improved cable 
terminal bracket and cover is another step 
in the improvement the Reliable company 
has made in protective equipment. 


Obituary. 
Harry FRANKEL, president of the 
Frankel Connector Co., Inc., and Frankel 
Display Fixture Co., of New York City, 
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Reliable’s New Bracket for Mounting Pro- 
tected Cable Terminals on Poles. 


and affiliated with the Westinghouse- 
Frankel Solderless Connector Co., passed 
away on February 3, 1922, of heart dis- 
ease. He was the founder of the first two 
companies and had been in the business 
for 24 years. 


Mr. Frankel was the inventor of the 
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Frankel patent electric testing clip and 
the Frankel solderless connector, products 
widely known in the telephone field and 
widely used by the United States Signal 
Corps during the war. 


North Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
of Mason, Issues Stock. 
Authority was given by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission to the North Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., of Mason, on Feb- 
ruary 20, to issue $3,500 of its capital stock 
for the purpose of securing funds with 
which to pay for extensions to its lines 
in the vicinity of Mason, Beloit, Sanborn, 

Marengo and Grand View. 
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NATIONAL PIPE &CABLE HANGER CO- 


137 East 43rd St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the National Cable Hanger 








Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
CHICAGO-15.A. 























Pa 


Made by the only spe- 
cialists in leather goods 
for electrical workers in 
the U.S 


for the purpose 
—thoroughly 
tested. 


(Est. 1877) 


BELTS BAGS 








BUHRKE 
Safety Belts and Straps 


FOR YOUR 
LINEM AN 


Protection Equivalent to 
Four Times Any Possible 
Strain by Actual Test. 


No defects, no blemishes—only the 
highest grades of selected “steer” 
hides used, and all hardware spose made 


BUHRKE SAFETY BELT 


R. H. BUHRKE CoO. 


1238-1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN or 
Pole Butts Preserved with 
high grade Coal Tar Distillate 


a 
xe THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
Toledo Chicago . Minneapolis 


SPOKANE, WASH 


WESTERN 














NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS 








MINNESOTA 





Te insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 








STRAPS 














NORTHERN CE DAR POLES WESTERN 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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